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OPTIONAL SETTLEMENT PLANS 
OFFER OPPORTUNITY FOR ADJUSTMENT 
TO CHANGING NEEDS OF THE ASSURED 


The trained life insurance agent, with a few well directed ques- 
tions, can quickly detect the hazards against which his prospect most 
desires to insure. With equal alertness he suggests just the right 
policies to cover these hazards. Constantly new and changing methods 
of approach and presentation are used to hold attention. 


Kansas City Life agents have the advantage of this kind of train- 
ing. Kansas City Life policies are easily adapted to the particular 
needs of the applicant and through their optional settlement plans may 
be adjusted to the changing needs of the assured. 


Yes—we mean that the properly trained Life Underwriter with energy 
and vision and a capacity for hard work, representing a company deep-rooted in 
security, can build a real future for himself and an ample life for his family. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office —3520 Broadway Kansas City, Missouri 


CHARTERED 1895 
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EVER ONWARD 


The kaleidoscopic march of events marks off another year’s 
passing and the American Life Convention membership gathers 
for another session. 


The speeding years are heavy-laden with history-making 
developments as they succeed one another deeper and deeper into 
this Twentieth Century. 


In all fields, new departures follow new departures. For 
individuals, the tide of the battle for betterment ebbs and flows. 
Business graphs go up, then down, then up again. Even the 
Peace of the world is threatened . . . and survives only at the last 
anxious moment, when men sit down together at the council table. 


Reassuring, however, is the even course of Life Insurance, 
carrying on, as always, in good times and bad . . . stronger than 
ever before, sound, solid, thoroughly awake to ie obligations of 


its trusteeship, dedicated to human service. 


To such organizations as the American Life Convention 
must go some of the credit for the progress of Life. Insurance, for 
the fine spirit of friendly and helpful cooperation between the 
Companies that ‘are always directed towards better and more 
complete service to the American policyholder. 
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W. T. Grant Is Now at Helm of A. L. C. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
W. T. Grant, Kansas City, 
President, Business Men’s Assurance 


MANAGER AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
Col. C. B. Robbins, Chicago 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
° Ralph H. Kastner 


ATTORNEY 
M. E. Benson 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


New Members—A. J. McAndless, executive vice-president 
Lincoln National Life; Harry R. Wilson, vice-president Ameri- 
can United Life; Julian Price, president Jefferson Standard Life 


Section Meetings 
Hold Increasingly 
Important Place 


Able Leaders Developed 
to Guide Destinies of 
Organization 


The annual meetings of the American 
Life Convention serve to bring to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, many 
executives to confer personally with 
their fellows, a feature that probably 
is the most valuable benefit derived 
from the gathering. In addition there 
is an opportunity for the acquirement 
of special information from the various 
meetings. The sections have loomed up 
in the week’s calendar as most impor- 
tant. In fact there were only three 
open sessions of the parent body and 
the executive session. Out of the sec- 
tions come rather specialized or techni- 
cal information and suggestions. The 
Legal Section, the second one estab- 
lished, has been all along a most potent 
force. The Financial .Section naturally 
now attracts much attention and draws 
a large audience because investment 
problems are paramount in company 
administration. To its deliberations 


come executives not only particularly 
concerned with the investment depart- 
ment, but others because any officer 
feels a growing sense of responsibility 
in getting a bird’s eye view of the field 
2s a whole. 


Penetrating into every de- 





W. T. GRANT, Kansas City, Mo. 
New President 








(reelected). 


Holdover Members—T. A. Phillips, St. Paul, president 
Minnesota Mutual Life; C. A. Craig, Nashville, chairman of the 
board National Life & Accident; Charles F. O’Donnell, Dallas, 


president Southwestern Life. 

















partment of a company’s operations are 
found investment angles. 

The Industrial Section, the newest one 
is gradually becoming a useful forum 
for those engaged in that line as they 
have their own special problems. In- 
dustrial insurance issues are becoming 
more pronounced and acute, more far- 
reaching, and vital. In public attacks 
on insurance, industrial is selected as 
the chief target. The Industrial Sec- 
tion has adopted the custom of having 
an executive session the evening of its 
day where the pressing problems are 
discussed and cooperation is sought in 


HARRY R. WILSON, Indianapolis 
Retiring President 





solving them. The industrial people 
say that their obstacles should not be 
considered as peculiar to them and they 
2zlone should not be left to work out 
their salvation. All insurance, they 
say, should march hand in hand in pro- 
tecting interests of policyholders. 

The Agency Section might be said to 
be the most popular because all execu- 
tives know that the men in the field 
are the producers of the business and 
hence they are the people who bring 
home the bacon. Furthermore, the 
questions before the agency executives 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Cc. B. ROBBINS, Chicago 
Manager and General Counsel 


New President Is 
Man of Dynamic 
Personality 


Notable Program Is 
Presented at Annual 
Convention in Chicago 


| W. T. Grant, president Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City, be- 
comes head of the American Life Con- 
vention. He is one of the most force- 
ful, dynamic western company execu- 
tives. He believes in keeping in step 
with the changing times and demands. 
Intellectually he has a penetrating 
mind. In conversation one soon recog- 
nizes that he does real thinking and he 
is comprehensive in his view. He has 
broadened his outlook by his cultural 
reading and his activity beyond the 
confines of his own business. In his 
home city, he is a very useful citizen. 
He has those elements of leadership 
that create a following and hence his 
influence is potent. 


Wilson’s Administration 
Has Been Successful 


H. R. Wilson in retiring from the 
presidency has the satisfaction of know- 
ing he has rendered most satisfactory 
service. He possesses a glowing per- 
sonality, there is warmth in his nature 
and geniality in his smiles» Mr. Wilson 
has given attention to his office, has 
visited members to get ‘their slant on 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 





RALPH H. KASTNER, Chicago 
Associate Counsel 
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Editor Sees Menace 
in Annoying Arm 
of Government’ 


Roy A. Roberts of Kansas 
City ‘Star’ Is Chief Speaker 
Wednesday Morning 


At the first general session Wednes- 
day morning, with President H. R. Wil- 
son beaming, Managing Editor R. A. 
Roberts of the Kansas City “Star” was 
the featured speaker. In 1906 he be- 
came connected with the Lawrence, 
Kan., “World,” connecting with the 
“Star” in 1909. He was a college class- 
mate at the University of Kansas of 
Alf M. Landon, Republican candidate 
for president in 1936. 

The “annoying arm of government” 
is in every business and will stay there, 
whether desirable or not, he said. 

No matter how much an army of 
business and industrial leaders want 
government to be less paternal, the na- 
tional government “is the biggest single 
thing, politically, and too often from an 
economic standpoint as well, in the life 
of the average citizen,” he continued. 

“Washington is no longer a capital 
but a city hall for every community,” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 











Claris Adams’ Talk 
Is Highlight of 
Thursday Session 


One of the most powerful addresses 
of the entire convention was the ad- 
dress of President Claris Adams of the 
Ohio State Life, former secretary and 
manager of the A.L.C. An orator of 
the first magnitude, Mr. Adams was in 
splendid form. He gave some frank 
answers to searching questions being 
asked about life insurance. N. 
Mitchell, just getting accustomed to his 
presidential mantle as head of the 
Canadian Life demonstrated his capa- 
city as a thinker and economist in his 
address on “Thrift and Cheap Money.” 

At the close of session, President 
Wilson called his successor, W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance, to 
the rostrum and he spoke brieflly. Mr. 
Wilson expressed his appreciation in 
his closing address. President Isaac 
Miller Hamilton of the Federal Life, 
former A.L.C. president and sole sur- 
vivor of the organizers, was called on 
for the farewell. 

At the beginning of the Thursday 
morning session President H. R. Wil- 
son called the newly elected president, 
W. T. Grant, to the platform. He made 
a few remarks and retired, leaving Mr. 
Wilson in charge. 

The greetings from other organiza- 
tions are one of the colorful features. 
The Life Presidents Association spokes- 
man was C. G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president Metropolitan, who served as 
A. L. C. president being elected in 1920 
when he was vice-president of Atlantic 
Life. His associates on the Presidents 
committee were R. N. Green, vice-presi- 








Top row (left to right) —W. M. Dewey, managing director Edgewater Beach Hotel; 
Joseph Albin, secretary Lincoln Liberty Life; Mrs. Barrett Woodsmall, Lake Bluff, 
Ill.; Lillian Wille, assistant treasurer American Life Convention; L. A. Mack, pres- 
ident “Weekly Underwriter”; E. B. Raub, president Indianapolis Life; J. M. Holcombe, 


Jr., manager Sales Research Bureau. 


Second row—L. J. Kalmbach, vice-president Lincoln National Life; D. T. Torrens, 


president Kansas City Life; O..J..Arnold,.president Northwestern .National Life; H J. 





New Member 





McANDLESS 


A. J. 





Executive Vice-president A. J. Mc- 


Andless of the Lincoln National Life 


is 


the new man on the executive commit- 
tee. A man of sound, judgment and fine 
business experience, he is one of the 


clear headed executives. 











dent Prudential, 
president Security Mutual of 
York. There were three mem ers 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


Brace, secretary Occidental Life, California; A. B. Olson, vice-president Gua 


and F. D. Russell, 
New 


of 





Burnett, Winterble 
Are New Officers 
of Agency Section 


Notable Addresses on 
Agency Management 
Problems Presented 


H. T. Burnett, vice-president of the 
Reliance Life in charge of agencies, was 
elected as the new chairman of the 
Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention at its session Wednesday 
afternoon, advancing from the secre- 
tary’s post, which he has held the past 
year. W. F. Winterble, director of 
agencies of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
was selected as the new secretary of 
the section. 

H. W. Manning, Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg, this year’s chairman, who 
presided over the meetings of the sec- 
tion held on Wednesday, presented the 
new Officers. The section program in- 
cluded a notable list of addresses on 
agency management, centering on the 
selection and training of new agents. 

Mr. Burnett started in 1914 as an 
agent, prior to that having been a drug 
clerk, after graduating from Cumber- 
land University law school in Tennes- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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rantee 


Mutual Life; Whitney Wall, Wall & Betty, real estate consultants, Chicago; F.W 
Studier, investment secretary, Lutheran Mutual Life. ‘ 
Third row—James Victor Barry, New York; Allan Brosmith, attorney Travelers; 


J. W. Cadigan, vice-president New World Life; V. P. Whitsitt, manager 


Life Presidents 


Association; Thomas Hook, A. & H. manager Standard Accident;'C. W. Young, pre* 


ident Monarch Life; E. H. Ferguson, assistant secretary Great Northern Life. 
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Weigh Factors in Success of Agents 





Chart Is Found Real 


Guide to Selection 
of Good Men 


At Least It Helps Eliminate 
Those With No Chance 
For Success 


In the agency section Frank F. Weid- 


enborner, superintendent of agents, 
Guardian Life, spoke on “Appraising 
Qualities Which Make for Success.” 


He told of his company’s personal rat- 
ing chart or factual analysis of pros- 
pective agents, which grades them for 
age, education, marital status, previous 
experience, life insurance and savings, 





and employment or period of unem- 
ployment. 


selection must be used by the man- 
agers and general agents, it was felt 
the personal rating chart should confine 
itself to facts alone and that no con- 
sideration should be given to items such 
as social environment, gregarious in- 
stinct, and other such factors. 


Grew Out of Research 


The chart grew out of the 1931 man- 
power survey of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, with records 
the company already had on its own 
men. The chart was first made avail- 
able in 1932 and revised in 1937. The 
possible score is 20 and a rule was 
adopted that on any applicant rating 
less than 16, the manager must write 
a special recommendation showing why 
he believes that the candidate will make 
good notwithstanding the low rating. 
The company has at no time refused to 
employ a man with a low rating, but 
every agent employed since 1932 has 
been rated on the chart and that rating 
is on file. 

The production of all agents has been 
analyzed with reference to the chart. 
The records up to 1937 showed that 16 
points was a proper requirement for 
profitable employment. After the chart 
was revised in 1935 the divisfon was 
even more unmistakable. 


Doesn’t Guarantee Success 


There have been plenty of failures 
among men rating 16 or better. Occa- 
sionally an agent has been successful 
who rated 15 or below but on the whole 
the record has demonstrated that it is 
not profitable to work with men who 
rate less than 16. Although the com- 
pany has not refused to employ men 
rating 15 or lower, the managers nat- 
urally have observed the results of the 
men rated and are less inclined to give 
their time to those who rate below the 
standard. 

One observation has been made on 
those with higher ratings. Thus men 
over 40, who, although they possess all 
the other requisites for success. lose the 
two vital points on financial status, 
should not be placed under contract if 
they require financing. 


Helps “Sell” Good Men 


The rating chart, of course, is inef- 
fective unless there is active recruiting. 
The chart is a big time-saver in the 
actual work of recruiting. Thus the rat- 
Ing chart gives a quick size up of ap- 
Plicants and general agents are learning 
not to waste time on those with low 
grades. On the other hand, the chart 


itself is useful in “selling” the desirable 


| 


Must Raise Average 
Earnings to Attract 
Better Class of Men 


The men who built the great life 
insurance companies have long since 
passed out of the picture, and the men 
who now conduct them are, in a very 
large measure, unfamiliar with and often 
unsympathetic to the problems of the 
rate book carrier, declared R. R. Lee, 
vice-president Southwestern Life, in dis- 
cussing “The Human Element as a 
Factor in Cost Administration.” 

In some instances officials far removed 
from the field work seem disposed to 
consider the agency force as a machine 
composed of mechanical units rather 
than a great body of human beings with 
human desires, human impulses, and 
ndividual problems, he declared. Each 
agent is as much an individual unit in 


| the operation of a life insurance com- 


Bearing in mind that any chart for | pany as any home office official, branch 


manager, or general agent. If company 
officials universally would recognize this 
fact, the present high cost of agency 
organization would be reduced. 


Average $92,000 Per Agent 


In discussing the problem he spoke 
largely from the experience of his own 
company, which operates only in Texas. 
In 1937, its paid business, excluding 
group, from 434 agents was approxi- 
mately $41,000,000, or about $92,000 per 
agent. 

It seems to matter very little what 
particular type of commission contract 
may be employed, Mr. Lee declared. It 
seems that the important thing is the 
character and training of the men, and 
the spirit of fairness of the company and 
its representatives to interpret and ad- 
minister the contract. 

The greatest handicap in obtaining 
agents is the well-founded prejudice 
against life insurance companies on ac- 
count of the indifference of company 
managements to the fortunes of the men 
on the firing line. Only as the economic 
condition of the agents is improved can 
it be hoped to attract to the business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Human Element Factor in 
Management Is Stressed 


Introduction of Training 
Plan Is Outlined by W. F. 
Grantges 


W. F. Grantges, agency director 
Northwestern National Life, discussed 
“Organized Activity in the Training 
Process” before the Agency Section. He 
spoke from the experience of his own 
company. 

“Opinion among life agency men, it 
seems, differs more sharply on the ques- 
tion of agency training methods than on 
almost any other subject,” said Mr. 
Grantges. “When we set about the job 
of developing an organized training 
program we were brought face to face 
with these differences of opinion in our 
own ranks.” 


Few Had Training Plans 


The first step was to investigate care- 
fully the training methods in use in one’s 
own agencies. One fact emerged clearly 
from this study—few agencies actually 
were consistently following through on 
a definite plan for training men. Among 
those agencies which had a definite 
training plan in operation there was 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
what was the best method 

Due to this conflict of ideas and lack 
of informed opinion, it was decided that 
the correct procedure would be to seek 
out those elements which had been 
tested and found successful in the field, 
and from these to build a basic, funda- 
mental training process. The results 
were first published in booklet form 
early in 1936, under the title “Training 
the New Man to Sell.” 


Left Latitude to Manager 


The company plan was purposely pre- 
pared in such a way as to leave consid- 
erable latitude for development of the 
manager’s individual ideas on many mat- 
ters of detail. But to whatever extent 
they adopted it, it gave them a clear-cut 
picture of the job, with definite emphasis 
on certain basic, fundamental principles 
that were believed to be necessary to 
any training plan. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





OFFICERS OF AGENCY SECTION 














H. T. BURNETT, Pittsburgh 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 


New Chairman 








H. W. MANNING, Winnipeg 
Retiring Chairman 


Patterson Presents 
Program for Better 
Field Conditions 


Seven Points for Raising 
Standards of Agents Are 
Outlined 


A seven point program for further 
developing life insurance “officers in the 
field,’ was presented by Alexander E. 
Patterson, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life. 

Although life insurance has traversed 
a long way executives should not in- 
sulate themselves against ideas for con- 
tinued improvement of the service to 
the public. The key to that improve- 
ment is the life underwriter or “officer 


in the field.’ Successful producers pre- 
sent no problem but the fact that 75 per- 
cent of the agents produce only around 
25 percent of the volume is something 
to consider, said Mr. Patterson. “We 
are proud of the first 15, 20 or 25 per- 
cent of our men, but what about the 
balance of them? I am convinced that 
the public’s chief criticism of life insur- 
ance today is of its methods of distribu- 
ting its product. Too little attention 
has been paid to this factor and too 
much emphasis has been put on ‘vol- 
ume-itis.’” Improving the condition of 
the field men is a problem not only of 
the agency department but of the com- 
pany as a whole. 


Applies Economic Test 


Mr. Patterson applied the test of an 
economic organization set forth by A. 
A. Berle, Jr., former assistant secretary 
Jof state, particularly stressing the fol- 
lowing query: “Does it provide a maxi- 
mum number of people with an oppor- 
tunity to make a living under this pro- 
jcess—a life under this process conceived 
as conditions under which people can 
live, maintain families, expect to con- 
tinue in the economic system and end 
this side of relief or the poor house?” 

The life underwriter should be in a 
position to pay his current bills, to live 
respectably, so that he and his family 
can count on the necessities of life, 
carry a reasonable amount of life in- 
surance for his family and for his own 
independence in old age, said Mr. Pat- 
terson. 

Although much has been said about 
public relations, recently, Mr. Patter- 
son said the best public relations coun- 
selors that the life companies can em- 
ploy would be capable, successful and 
respected underwriters in the field. 


Outlines Seven Points 


Mr. Patterson outlined seven points 
for improving field conditions: 1. Ap- 
pointment of part time representatives 
is in large centers only and under rare 
circumstances. Even if part-timers 
can’t be eliminated entirely, it should be 
made certain that they are not under- 
mining future success for the sake of 
obtaining a little immediate volume. 
The “butcher, the baker and_ the 
candle-stick maker” representing life in- 
surance will never raise the public’s 
opinion on methods of insurance mer- 
chandising. 

2. Set the highest possible standards 
for the selection of new men. The situa- 
tion should be looked at from a dollars 
and cents standpoint and the various 
rating and selection tests should be put 
into use. Pressure should be reduced 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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View Major Issues at Section Meets 


Roberts Is Named 
Chairman of the 
Financial Section 


Current Investment 
Conditions From Various 
Angles Are Reviewed 


Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual Life, who served as secretary of 
the American Life Convention Financial 
Section, was advanced to the chairman- 
ship at the annual meeting. Alex Cun- 
ningham, vice-president and_ treasurer 
Western Life of Helena, Mont., has 
served in that capacity for two terms, 
coming to the office following the death 
of J. E. McPherson of the Business 
Men’s Assurance, who became chairman 
in 1936 and died a few months later. 
Mr. Cunningham was secretary and was 
asked to take the chairmanship. At the 
1937 meeting he was elected to serve 
again. He has been a diligert and ef- 
ficient worker. 

F. J. Travers of Lincoln 
National New Secretary 

Frank J. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life, was elected 
secretary of the section. He is in charge 
of its bond investments, having been 
with the company since 1929. Prior to 
that he was engaged in sales research 
work with Eli Lilly & Co., drug manu- 
facturers. He graduated from Massa- 
chusetts “Tech” in 1923. 

At the opening session H. R. Wilson, 
A. L. C. president, and Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager, extended greetings. Lee 


J. Dougherty, Occidental Life of Los 
Angeles, vice-president, who had served 
on the directorate of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce with J. F. Owens of Okla- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 











Elect Kacy and Cabaniss 
to Head Legal Section 


R. A, Adams of Indianapolis, general 
counsel American United Life, chair- 
man Legal Section, was succeeded by 
H. W. Kacy of Washington, D. C., vice- 
president and general counsel Acacia 
Mutual. J. H. Cabaniss of Birmingham, 
general counsel Protective Life, was 
elected secretary. Mr. Kacy was ad- 
vanced from the secretary's chair. 

Mr. Cabaniss, the new secretary, has 
been connected with the Protective 
Life ever since its founding in 1907. 
His father, the late E. H. Cabaniss, was 
a founder and director, and William D. 
Jelks, former governor of Alabama and 
organizer of the Protective, was his 
uncle. Mr. Cabaniss, graduate of the 
University of Alabama, with the LL.D. 
degree, took special law work in the 
University of Michigan. He is a mem- 
ber of Cabaniss & Johnson, Birming- 
ham law firm. 


Opening Formalities 
of the Legal Section 


The Legal Section grows in impor- 
tance and attendance each year. Chair- 
man Adams was buttressed by Secre- 
tary Kacy, At the opening of the ses- 
sion, Col. C. B. Robbins, with triple 
plated titke—general counsel, manager 
and treasurer A. L. C.—gave the wel- 
come, Chairman Adams was _ particu- 
larly felicitous in presenting H. R. 
Wilson, A. L. C. president, who is vice- 
president American United Life, giving 
special attention to reinsurance. They 
are company associates. Mr. Wilson is 
a Purdue graduate in engineering. 
Chairman Adams said that he was asso- 
ciated with a contracting concern in 
Chicago. He came in contact with his 
college classmate, H. M. Woollen, who 
was president of the American Central 
who felt that a man of Mr. Wilson's 
particular education and training would 
be of value to his company. That was 
his introduction to life insurance man- 
agement. Chairman Adams remarked 
that Mr. Wilson’s special -work had 


Top row (left to right)—C. P. Peterson, general counsel Bankers Life, Nebraska; 
Jos. Kensinger, general counsel Mid-West Life; H. S. Wilson, president Bankers Life, 
Nebraska; C. Y. Rowe, president American Bankers; Paul McNamara, vice-president 


North American; G. M. Merigold, Prudential; Richard Boissard, National Guardian. 











brought him into close contact with 
company executives the country over. 
Mr. Wilson spoke of the important part 
insurance attorneys are playing in life 
company administration. 

Mr. Adams in his introductory re- 
marks referred to the need of changing 
lawyers to meet the changing times. So 
far as the general legal work is con- 
cerned, it has become more limited be- 


cause of economic conditions. Many 
avenues heretofore offering lucrative 
practice, have been narrowed. Life in- 


surance legal work, he averred, offers a 
field of great interest and variety. Prob- 
lems that some years ago seldom arose 
in life company management now are 
major ones and call for highest legal 
counsel. 

The life company attorneys, he de- 
clared, must have a wide knowledge of 
many subjects. They must go before 
all tribunals. While claim litigation may 
have decreased, aside from that  per- 
taining to total and permanent disabil- 
ity, so many other demands have be- 
come pressing that the work of counsel 
has greatly increased. 


Life Policies and 
Status of Minors 


Chairman Adams brought out the 
comforting thought that the courts are 
becoming more enlightened as to life 
insurance cases so that more and more 
they are seeing the injustice of deciding 
such on a peculiar basis rather than 
applying the broad, general principles 
of contract and law. 

The counsel, he continued, must know 
more than law because their duties re- 
quire knowledge of so many lines. Their 
service should be practical. Their study 
must be beyond law and court decisions. 
They must keep up with the demands 


of the times. Insurance furnishes in- 
creased activity. Insurance attorneys 
should possess inquiring and under- 


standing minds, he contends. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Second row—E. B. Fuller, vice-president Loyal Protective Life; J. W. Scherr, pres- 
ident” Inter-Ocean Casualty; I. M. Hamilton, president Federal Life; J. R. Hann, 
Otis-Hann Co., Chicago; Mrs. R. M. Malpas, Lebanon, Ind.; Mr. Malpas, vice-president 


Peoples Life, Indiana. 











Mohan Is Elected 
Chairman of the 
Industrial Section 


Management Problems 
And Legal Aspects 
Covered in Talk 

















Thomas J. Mohan of Baltimore, vice- 
president and head of the agency de- 
partment Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
of Baltimore, was advanced to the 
chairmanship of the Industriai Section 
from the secretaryship. Curtis P. Ken- 
dall of Evanston, IIL, vice-president 
Washington National, was elected sec- 
retary. F. M. Nettleship, secretary of 
agencies Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C., who was the first secretary of 
the section and one of its founders, re- 
tired from the chairmanship, a position 
he had held for two years. 


Background of the 
Two New Offcials 


Mr. Mohan has had 32 years’ experi- 
ence in industrial life insurance field 
work, starting as Prudential agent in Mt. 
Carmel, Pa. He advanced variously to 
assistant superintendent, superintendent, 
then manager at Philadelphia. There- 
after for a time he was field supervisor 
for another company. Then he organized 
general agencies for the Eureka-Mary- 
land in Pennsylvania. Mr. Mohan was 
taken into the home office in 1925 as 
division manager, was elevated to field 
manager in 1927, to superintendent of 
agencies in 1929, and has been vice- 
president since 1930. 

Curtis Kendall was born in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and educated in the public 
schools of Louisville. He is a son of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Burnett, Winterble 
Are New Officers 
of Agency Section 
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see. Before long he became agency 
manager for a southern life company, 
and in 1918 manager of the Reliance 
Lifes Alabama department at Birming- 
ham. 

So successful was he that he was 
transferred to Pittsburgh in 1923 as 
head of the western Pennsylvania de- 
partment, which he built from $5,000,000 
to $15,000,000 paid production annually. 

He was president Pittsburgh Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters in 1934, that 
group being awarded the Charles Jerome 
Edwards membership trophy of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
His department of the Reliance Life 
also won a trophy for the best mem- 
bership showing in the Pittsburgh as- 
sociation. Mr. Burnett also has been 
active on committees in the National 
association. 

He is in charge of Reliance Life agen- 
cies. In 1937 paid business increased 
more than 41 percent. He is a director 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


Manning Gives 
Opening Remarks 


Chairman Manning in his opening re- 
marks, said in part: 

“When one reflects upon the develop- 
ment which has been achieved, one is 
impressed by the magnitude of the con- 
tribution which has been made by the 
agency organizations of the great many 
companies on this continent. They 
have competed with one another to car- 
ry the greatest benefits to the greatest 
number of people with a minimum of 
cost and a maximum of service. They 
have built a volume of substantially 
more than $100,000,000,000 of business. 
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They have by unselfishly pursuing high 
business ideals built a business of ster- 
ling quality which has gained the es- 
teem of the whole world during the 
severe strain of these latter years. Our 
agency organizations have moulded a 
public appreciation ‘for life insurance on 
this continent which is not equalled in 
any other part of the world. They have 
rendered a service both extensive and 
intensive in its nature, which has 
brought the advantages of life insur- 
ance to apply with greater effect upon 
the problems of life and business. 


Changing World Calls 
for Changing Methods 


“To suggest then, that we might goon 
to greater improvement in many of the 
functions of agency activity is not to 
disparage what has been achieved in the 
past. We are in a changing world. An 
outstanding feature of life insurance has 
always been its ability to adapt itself to 
the various changes in our social and | 
economic spheres. Life insurance has 
made its application to varying condi- 
tions with readiness and completeness. 
There will be changes in the future, and 
be it to the great credit of life insurance 
that it will meet the challenge with im- 
proved functioning. Gladly we accept 
the challenge and it will be our en- 
deavor to foster the development so 
well advanced. We have greater knowl- 
edge today. We have greater facilities 
at hand to render such improvement as 
might rightly be required. 

“It was felt that we could catch up 
the theme which will permeate our pro- 
gram, the motive by which every com- 
pany is actuated at this present time. 
It is improvement, improvement if you 
will, by better selection, by better train- 
ing, by better cost administration. We 
have not the time, nor would it prob- 
ably serve any very great purpose, if 
we were to review the weaknesses 
which have been revealed in our agency 
system. Rather, in the brief time which 
we have at our disposal, would we 
enunciate some of the sounder prin- 





ciples and illustrate some of the better 
practices. 

“There are many improvements which 
can be injected into our system in the 
future. To that end we should look to 
two main sources, first, those better 
things which we have been able to de- 
velop out of our own actual experience, 
and secondly, the worthwhile features 
which have been brought out in other 
lines of business. This latter note was 
suggested in the course of the program 
in this Agency Section a year ago. Dur- 
ing the past year it has been pursued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau which pointed out the extent to 
which the study of sales management 
in other lines of business has prog- 
ressed. 

“We must be alert to better methods 
and greater efficiency. We are con- 
scious of the advance which has been 
made in other businesses who compete 
with us for personnel and the dollar in 
the public market. We have set our 
business upon a high plane. We have 
taken unto ourselves rather exacting 
requirements. We must apply _ our- 
selves assiduously therefore to develop 
in our agency system the best principles 
and practices that have been evolved. 
Some things have proven better than 
others. Some people have done a more 
thorough job than others in one sphere 
or another.” 


Four Agency Speakers 
on the Program 


There were four well known and 
highly successful agency men on the 
program. Agency Superintendent F. F. 
Weidenborner, Guardian Life, fresh 
from assisting to devise its rating sys- 
tem and its application, told what had 
been learned in the assembling and di- 
gesting of the material. 

W. F. Grantges, agency director, 
Northwestern National Life, another 
speaker, has been 30 years in agency 
work. He has only been associated 
with two companies, the first being the 
Missouri State Life. He told about his 
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experience with training methods. 
Chairman Manning called attention to 
the fact that Mr. Grantges is a native 
of Missouri as is the case of R. R. Lee 
of Dallas, vice-president and agency di- 
rector Southwestern Life, which he 
joined in 1914. Mr. Lee told about the 
attempt of his company to minimize 
agency cost. It confines itself to Texas 


Patterson Runs to Platform 
to Give His Address 


A. E. Patterson, vice-president Penn 
Mutual, characteristic of his qualities, 
fairly ran to the platform after he was 
introduced. The fact that he runs re- 
veals his fast flying work and opera- 
tions. Mr. Patterson had as his body- 
guard at the meeting Arthur A. Loeb 
and C. Stumes, Chicago general 
agents Penn Mutual. General Agent 
J. M. Royer was present earlier in the 
day. Mr. Patterson coined the word, 
“velumitis” saying too much attention 
is paid to volume. 

B. C. Wyatt, educational counselor 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
was introduced and tok a bow. 

Mr. Weidenborner was accompanied 
to the session by two of the Guardian 
Life Chicago managers, George Hoff- 
man and L. S. Broaddus. 





O. J. Lacy Is Quite Ill 


O. J. Lacy of Sacramento, president 
California-Western States Life, arrived 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel Monday ° 
and found that he had contracted a mal- 
ady which settled in his lung causing 
considerable congestion. A doctor was 
summoned and during the entire week 
he was confined to his room. It may 
be some days before he will be able to 
travel homeward. He is still in charge 
of a nurse. 

Mr. Lacy had a_temperature of 103. 
He had been on a fishing trip in Minne- 
sota and flew to Chicago Monday, when 
he was forced to take to his bed. 
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sends greetings to the officers and members of the American Life 
Convention convening at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. . 

and takes this means of extending congratulations to the organ- 
ization for the part it has played in the further development of 
Life Insurance as an institution. 


Officers of the Company attending the convention hope to con- 
tribute something to the general good of the meeting in return ° 
for those benefits they themselves anticipate enjoying. 


This illustration shows the B. M. A.’s notable record during the past ten year 
period (1927-37) as compared with the excellent showing of all life insurance 
companies in the United States. (1937 figures for all companies compiled by 


of Life Insurance Presidents.) 
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Bond Problems Are Discussed 
Analysis Is Made of Conditions Surrounding 


Railroads and 


Other Industrial Borrowers 





More facts and intelligent considera- 
tion of the facts is the lesson for in- 
vestors taught by the depression, ac- 
cording to President B. J. Perry of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. His talk 
was on the technical side. He took up 
the information that should be available 
on railroad bonds, utilities, industrials 
and municipals. 

There is a danger, thought Mr. Perry, 
that because of $750,000,000 of restless 
and anxious idle cash at the present time 
that there might be a temptation to 
adopt loose and unconventional plans, 
when, in his opinion, there never was a 
time when more precision and exactitude 
and straight thinking was necessary than 
right now. 

With all its losses, the depression 
acted as a crucible to show the strength 
and weakness of investment policies. 
“Situations, whose severity we hope will 
not be the ordinary experience of the 
future, are teaching us many things 
which should guide us in our investing 





policies,’ said Mr. Perry. “I am afraid 
we must admit that more foresight 
would have saved us from some of our 
difficulties. If we will learn from such 
a period how to improve our technique 
of selecting investments, it will not have 
been completely wasted.” 

On railroad bonds, Mr. Perry re- 
viewed the old tests, but said that in- 
vestors must go considerably farther. 
They must watch expenditures for main- 
tenance of roadbeds and equipment, the 
percentage of income used for transpor- 
tation expenses, analyze traffic density 
of various mortgage divisions, not only 
by tonnage, but by character and rev- 
enue, the actual need for equipment 
bought with equipment bonds, the di- 
minishing character of traffic such as 
lumber, etc. 

Such defaults as have occurred in the 
utility field were not caused by any 
weakness in the industry, in Mr. Perry’s 
opinion, but by extravagant methods of 
financing it. The greatest amount of 
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INSPIRING FACTS 


The History of Life Insurance abounds with IN- 
SPIRING FACTS. The work of the American 
Life Convention has been a vital factor in the 
progress and high standards set by the institu- 
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trouble has been experienced in highly 
pyramided holding company situations. 
The investor must look carefully on 
companies serving too scattered a ter- 
ritory, those which were formed rather 
late in the expansion period, and where 
high prices were paid for properties. 
Excessive amounts of bonds were sold 
to finance the purchases. 

The railroad securities experience 
should be warning that some day the 
utilities’ long term growth will be 
stopped. It may be necessary to speed 
up the trend toward sinking funds on 
utility bonds. An industry which can 
only finance its expansion from the sale 
of senior securities is sooner or later 
going to reach a point where its senior 
securities are of decreasing value. In- 
vestors may have to take a hand in en- 
forcing safety provisions in indentures, 
instead of leaving it to the action of 
mortgage trustees. 

Industrial bonds have increased in life 
insurance holdings. Severe standards 
appear still to be necessary. 

The depression has shown the need 
for far better analysis of municipal ob- 
ligations. The investor must know more 
than the ratio of indebtedness to taxable 
values. The character of industry in 
the municipality must be considered, 
with many other facts. 

The trend toward “authorities” with 
self liquidating projects offers some 
sound propositions, but there must be 
great care to see that the betterments 
are really needed and will pay off. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any place 
in this day and age where unadulterated 
optimism may reign,” said Mr. Perry. 
“As in every other investment field that 
meets popular approval, there are sure 
to be promoters who start cutting cor- 
ners and bringing out propositions which 
line their pockets but are not economic- 
ally justified.” 


Convention Notes 


Mrs. Lillian L. Herring of Chicago, as- 
sistant secretary Illinois Insurance Fed- 
eration, attended some of the sessions. 

* kK * 

Walter E. Webb, former vice-president 
Hercules Life, who is residing for the 
nonce at Westwood, Cal., treked across 
the continent to attend the meeting. He 
will return to the west coast in a week 
or so. 

* * * 

Raymund Daniel of Atlanta, former 
associate editor “Insurance Field,” now 
executive secretary Industrial Insurers 
Conference, was at the meeting, being 
introduced by F. P. Samford, president 
Liberty National Life, who is head of 
the conference. 





Reelected 





JULIAN PRICE 


President Julian Price of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, who has served with dis- 
tinction as member of the A. L. C. ex- 
ecutive committee, was reelected for an- 
other term. 





SEC Investigation 
Implications Are 
Answered by Adams 


No Monopoly in Life 
Insurance—Investment 
Portfolios Open to Scrutiny 


Pertinent facts in answer to the im- 
plications of the SEC investigation were 
presented by Claris Adams, president 
of the Ohio State Life. There is no 
monopoly in life insurance and there 
is no individual advantage held by any 
company except that based upon pres- 
tige, honestly earned and legitimately 
maintained, he declared. The business 
is predominantly mutual. That type of 
companies not only have a preponder- 
ance of insurance in force but indispu- 
tably set comparative standards. Last 
year stock company members of the 
American Life Convention averaged 
only 2.53 percent stock dividends upon 
capital, surplus and contingency re- 
serves. These dividends represented 
only .83 percent of the combined in- 
come. At the same time $2 in taxes 
was paid for every $1 disbursed in divi- 
dends to stockholders. Ordinary com- 
panies with $500,000,000 or more insur- 
ance in force paid more in taxes to 
various governmental units than to all 
officers and employes combined. 

The profit motive in life insurance 
companies has been subordinated to 
service. No great fortunes have been 
made and in no great American enter- 
prise has management personally 
profited so little. 


Creditor Relationship 


The relationship of life insurance to 
American business is strictly that of 
the creditor, said Mr. Adams. Life in- 
surance does not control the manage- 
ment or participate in the profits of 
other corporations. It is only con- 
cerned in the collection of interest upon 
indebtedness and the payment of obli- 
gations at maturity. 

An analysis of company investment 
portfolios provides no ammunition for 
the alarmist. A study of the bond 
holdings of the larger companies shows 
that only three companies have invested 
as much as 1 percent of their assets in 
the securities of a single railroad and 
none has invested as much as 2 percent 
and only one as much as 1'2 percent. 
In only one case has more than one 
company made an investment of magni- 
tude in the same railroad and in such 
case the three companies combined 
owned less than 10 percent of its out- 
standing bonds and indebtedness. None 
of the leading companies in the United 
States hold as much as 10 percent of 
the total securities of any principal 
railroad and in no case do all compa- 
nies together own a majority interest. 


Utility Investments Viewed 


In the utility field but one life in- 
surance company invested as much as 
1 percent of its assets in the securities 
of a single corporation. It owns about 
7% percent of the outstanding bond is- 
sues, and all companies own less than 
30 percent. In no case do any of the 
leading companies hold as much as 10 
percent of the securities of any of the 
large utilities and in not a single, in- 
stance do all the companies combined 
hold a majority interest. = 

There has been some criticism that 
certain companies and combinations 0 
companies have purchased entire bond 
issues, thus permitting the borrowing 
corporation to avoid registration in the 
SEC. There is nothing derogatory to 
the public policy in this practice. Pre- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Annual Address on 
Raw Maferials and 
Their Relationship 


President H. R. Wilson 
Strikes Potent Note in 
His Observations 


President Harry R. Wilson of the 
American Life Convention, debonair, 
amiable and spirited, devoted his presi- 
dential address to consideration of the 
subject “Raw Materials and Their Re- 
lationship to the Life Insurance Busi- 
ness.” He said in brief: 

“Much has been said about the effect 
of inventions, the factory system, and 
the accumulation of wealth, but less 


thought has been devoted to an evalua- 
tion of the economic significance of 
natural commodities such as wood, pe- 
troleum, iron, and coal, without which 
great material progress would be im- 
possible. 

“Agriculture, the mere growing of 
food to be used by mankind in order 
to survive, was the principal industry 
for thousands of years. In the use of 
raw materials from natural resources, 
there was little development prior to 
two centuries ago. Life in the earlier 
centuries was exceedingly simple. In 
former times capacity for fabrication 
was very limited because of crude ma- 
chinery. Transportation was slow, dif- 
ficult, and costly. In all fields the ma- 
terial progress of the last half century 
is unparalleled in history. Consumption 
of raw materials has increased in pro- 
portion to the diversity and growth in 
volume of goods produced. At the same 
time the cost of these goods to the 
ultimate consumer was lessened. 


Industrialism Changed 
Raw Material Value 


“Industrialism has changed the value 
of raw materials just as it has changed 
their uses. As the demand for raw ma- 
terials has increased, their exchange 
values have increased in some cases and 
in others have declined. Prices of raw 
materials shift as there are changing 
alignments between supply and demand. 
With an increasing profitable volume of 
business, purchasing power is increased 
as additional labor is employed in the 
fabrication and the transportation proc- 
esses applied to: the raw material as it 
travels to the ultimate consumer. Raw 
materials are to a considerable extent 
the basis of the commercial policies of 
both exporting and importing countries. 
From these policies nations develop 
systems of international relationships. 
Economic needs have always contrib- 
uted to world politics. 

“Important raw materials of indus- 
trial society may be classified under the 
following principal headings: Minerals, 
which include the metals and non-me- 
tallic minerals and energy sources; fats 
= oils; foodstuffs; and forest prod- 
cts. 


Life Insurance and 
Raw Materials 


“The relationship between the life in- 
surance business and raw materials 
seems to lie mainly in the matter of 
investments. Let us attempt to illus- 
trate how closely interwoven with these 
same factors the insurance business has 
become. Consumers’ demands for the 
Products of a raw material determine 
whether or not opportunities for new 
investments for the ever-increasing in- 
Surance funds will appear. It is con- 
Stantly necessary to produce wealth 
through a greater demand of useful 
goods, so that our raw material con- 
Sumption may keep pace with popula- 
tion increase. These increased demands 
require new and additional bond issues 








of every description and mortgages for 
investment of insurance companies’ as- 
sets. 

“Life insurance funds are a vital force 
in promoting the use of our natural 
resources. The sums which have been 
entrusted to the care of our life com- 
panies have in a great measure contrib- 
uted to the development of our country 
through their use in enterprises that 
use raw materials. The life companies 
have collected and accumulated sums 
by way of premium payments from 
over one-half our total population, and 
have so safeguarded the savings thus 
entrusted to their care as to furnish 
complete security to the policyholders 
as policy contracts mature. In addition, 
these funds have helped build our na- 
tion to a much improved place in which 
to live. 


Living Standards Are 
Higher in the U. S. 


“The living standard of our people is 
on a much higher plane than that in 
any other part of the world. This 
condition is due in large part to in- 
dustrial and inventive genius. The 
wealth of our physical resources is be- 
ing used in an increasing number of 
ways that contribute to a more com- 
fortable way of living. The individuals 
who buy life insurance are contribut- 
ing their share as capitalists to the ag- 
gregate which is invested in farm and 
city mortgages, rail, utility, industrial, 
and muncipal bonds. Thus it appears 
that the individual has a participation 
and interest through his insurance es- 
tate in the raw materials of our land 
and is doubly concerned in the increas- 
ing use thereof. As volume of insur- 
ance increases, assets increase; and as 
assets increase, additional investments 
are necessary. As additional funds are 
invested, more of our raw material re- 
sources are consumed. 

“The millions of policyholders have 
made it possible by premium payments 
to accumulate a sum which is redis- 
tributed in channels of investment for 
safe income returns. The insurance 
company fulfills its obligation to its 
policyholders when it safely invests its 
funds. Diligence and wisdom relative 
to investment practice must continue 
unabated if we are to remain true to 
our stewardship and be successful in 
our business. Recognition not only of 
the basic values of raw goods, but a 
thorough analysis of the appreciation 
in value of the finished industrial prod- 
uct must be studied constantly in rela- 
tionship to labor problems and the sub- 
sequent supply and demand for goods. 


Investment Portfolios 
Rest in Labor Cost 


“In the final analysis not only life 
company portfolios, but the portfolios 
of all security owners rest heavily on 
labor cost in relation to finished indus- 
trial products. For this reason we 
should be extremely interested in rela- 
tively stable labor costs because of the 
disturbing economic factor which un- 
stable labor and its ultimate influence 
upon supply and demand m> exert 
upon the investment field in which, by 
the very nature of our business and ex- 
istence, we are so vitally concerned. 

“Important as labor is, it in turn 
is fundamentally dependent on raw ma- 
terials. Visualize the various sources 
of investment which exist for life in- 
surance funds. The base value of every 
investment is found in raw material. 
The relationship is unquestioned. Raw 
materials lie at the base of life company 
investments.” 





Edgewater Beach Hotel Service 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel is par 
excellence in insurance convention head- 
quarters. The American Life Conven- 
tion marks the 107th insurance gathering 
it has served. In many ways, it is one 
of the ideal hotels in the entire country 
for insurance meetings. Managing Di- 
rector W. M. Dewey has a large insur- 
ance following. His personality and the 
excellent service the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel furnishes under his leadership 
attract business to this hostelry. 
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This Great Mid-Western Insti- 
tution invites your attention 
to its more than twenty-seven 
years of unsurpassed service 
in everything pertaining to 
the business of Life Insurance. 
Never has there been a flaw 
in the character of this service, 
and to our Policyholders, the 
Public, and our own Repre- 
sentatives, we pledge a con- 
tinuation of the same consci- 
entious and conservative 
management that has, since its 
beginning, given strength, 
character and integrity to this 


great institution, a product of 


the Middle-West. 
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Wichita, Kansas 
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Cheap Money Market 
Compels Attention 
fo Many Problems 


Mitchell Stresses Fair 
Play to Both Old and 
New Poljcyholders 


Life insurance executives were urged 
to give due consideration to present 
economic factors in governmental 
trends in determining company prac- 
tices by A. N. Mitchell, president of the 
Canada Life. 

Cheap money is compelling a con- 
sideration of many immediate problems 
by life insurance company directors. 
Under long term loans it is not possi- 
ble to alter the rate interest in the fu- 
ture. Even if the market rate changes 
any attempt to shift from one invest- 
ment to another to take advantage of 
the increased price will be largely frus- 
trated by the security price changes 
created by the change in interest rate, 
said Mr. Mitchell. Contracts with 
policyholders are based on fixed rates of 
interest and investments must be made 
to guarantee that return. There must 
be a sufficient margin to take care of 
the risk between the rate earned and 
the rate required to consummate the in- 
surance contract. Mortality savings 
shouldn’t be depended upon to safe- 
guard the contracts, said Mr. Mitchell. 
If the new policyholder is added with- 
out sufficient regard to this necessary 
margin of earning it is not fair play to 





the old policyholder. This is particu- 


larly true in connection with new single 
premium payments, he said. 

The insurance executive must protect 
the interest of both the old and new 
policyholder against the contract with 
the other. He has a primary duty to 
the old policyholder to see that the new 
policy contracts are adjusted so that 
the company can be sure of carrying 
them out properly without lessening the 
benefits to be conferred upon the con- 
tracts of the eld policyholders. It is a 
distinct advantage to the new policy- 
holder that any contract he undertakes 
should be on an absolutely safe basis 
and not endangered by an attempt to 
carry out anything which might jeopar- 
dize its complete fulfillment. Methods 
of dividend distribution can do much to 
offset any inequalities of the future cre- 
ated by present contract changes, said 
Mr. Mitchell. In a period of high in- 
terest rates there is a natural tendency 
to liberalize those sections of policies 
which had to do with these rates: It 
is quite possible and in fact probable 
that the contracts have already been 
carried beyond the point of wisdom in 
this regard. This is a time for stock 
taking and a recalculation of promises 
now being made, said Mr. Mitchell. 


Basic Fundamentals Not Involved 


“The basic fundamentals of insurance 
do not involve the question so often 
raised in competitive net cost salesman- 
ship. The true measuring rod of a 
company’s success must lie in its as- 
sured ability to carry out its contract. 
The difference in the annual cost is of 
little importance to the policyholder 
compared with the necessity of seeing 
that the benefits he sets out to acquire 
are not placed in any hazard. More- 
over, it is of very questionable value to 
our present policyholders that large 
numbers should be added to their ranks 
if in doing so any hazard of fulfillment 
of their own contract is produced. Large 
insurance sales may be flattering to the 
executive officials, but under certain cir- 
cumstances may be _ unfavorable to 
present policyholder.” 
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Legal Section Committees 


F. J. Wright, Columbus, O., Midland 
Mutual Life; W. C. Wells, Jackson, 
Miss., Lamar Life, and C. P. Peterson, 
Lincoln, Neb., Bankers Life, constituted 
the nominating committee of the Legal 
Section. The memorial committee was 
B. P. Sears, Washington National; V. L. 
Skutt, United Benefit; J. R. Schindel, 
Columbia Life. 





Legal Section Head Table 


At the Legal Section’s head table at 
the luncheon sat Chairman R. A. Adams, 
Secretary H. W. Kay, John F. Tyrell of 





Milwaukee, the speaker; Associate Coun- 
sel R. H. Kastner, American Life Con- 
vention; Congressman W. E. Disney, 
Tulsa, Okla., member ways and means 
committee; L. P. Kristeller, Newark, 

J., chairman Insurance Section, 
American Bar Association; H. C. Bates, 
Metropolitan Life, secretary Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel; A. G. Fank- 
hauser, Continental Casualty, president 
International Claim Association. The 
A. L. C. officials and executive commit- 
tee sat at a separate table. 





R. L. Daniel, life insurance commis- 
sioner of Texas, was in charge of the 
Lone Star delegation. 





The GREAT-WEST LIFE, 














Oil companies are selling kerosene and wondering what to do 1905 
with its unwanted brother gasoline. The Russo-Japanese war breaks 
out. San Francisco suffers its great disaster. 


now a: lusty 13-year-old, has already 


built up a volume of business in force amounting to $24,216,882. 


Life moves to a faster tempo. Speedy transportation has 1938 
developed in the air, on land and sea. Crises develop. Easing world 
tension finds the bonds of friendship between the United States and 
Canada more strongly cemented than ever. 

THE GREAT-WEST LIFE, now a financial institution of inter- 
national importance, announces, on October Ist, 1938, that its 
business in force has reached another milestone—$600,000,000. 


first appearance. 


1892 The times are moving. The gasoline driven car has made its 
Young Thomas Edison has started work on 
something he calls a “Kinematograph.” 

In Winnipeg, Canada, the GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY is organized and writes its first policy on August 18. 


1917 Swords are drawn all over Europe. Troublous times are 
ahead. The influenza epidemic is just around the corner. 
of life insurance takes a sharp upward swing. 

The GREAT-WEST LIFE, growing rapidly, finishes the year — 
with the large total of $152,643,165 of business in force. 













The sale 
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Getting the Youth 
to Work Creates 
a Problem Today 


Chancellor Lindley of 
the University of Kansas 
Hits Vital Question 


Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence 
spoke at the Thursday morning session 
on “Youth Cannot Wait.” He said that 
the total number of young persons of 
the ages 16 to 24 in the United States 
is beyond 23,000,000. Of this number 
11,000,000 are employed, 5,000,000 in 
high school, 1,000,000 in round numbers 
in college, leaving more than 6,000,000 
neither employed nor in school. These 


6,000,000, he said, constitute a major 
problem of the day. He said that the 
public became aware of the startling 
fact that the young generation were 
bearing the brunt of the depression. 
They were tender and plastic and there- 
fore more seriously affected by adverse 
conditions. Speaking further Chancellor 
Lindley said: 


How About the 6,000,000 
That Are Not Employed 


“What shall we do with the ‘six mil- 
lion’ in this country? In 1931 40 per- 
cent of the applications for jobs came 
from this group. And the jobs gener- 
ally were denied them in the interest 
of more mature and experienced men 
with families. Many who have jobs 
are working for a pittance on part-time 
jobs. 

“There are three possible solutions: 
(1) Three years of military duty, as in 
many European countries. (2) A vast 
increase in the number of CCC camps. 
(3) Prolongation of the period of 
schooling. 

“The traditions of this country are 
against the military solution. The CCC 
camps have served well. They cannot, 
however, as well meet the needs of 
many of these young pecple as can 
proper schooling. For the hundreds of 
thousands who can profit by more edu- 
cation the school is the best and most 
economical substitute for employment. 
Today hundreds of thousands of our 
youth have had absolutely no work op- 
portunity. The time interval between 
school years and the first steady job 
has lengthened. And this interval con- 
stitutes a serious menace to society. It 
breeds discouragement, despair, revolt, 
and crime. 


Regaining and Preserving 
Morale Is Important 


“What kind of schools can fill the 
breach? We are told by competent 
educators that the standard high schvols 
are swamped by young people who have 
no interest in the courses offered. They 
want a job. To meet this evident need 
there should be devised vocational 
schools of various types to meet the 
requirements of the situation. How to 
Preserve and how to regain morale, 
especially in youth, is the supreme 
task. 

“What light does the operation of 
the National Youth Administration in 
the colleges throw on this question? 
This college aid involves, indeed, in 
round numbers only 150,000 youth of 
the 6,000,000. Yet the experiment has 
won increasing favor. What is the se- 
cret_of its success? 

: First, it provides a decentralized ad- 
ministration, whereby the given insti- 
tution may choose among the list of 
applicants strictly on the basis of merit 
and in adaptation to local conditions. 
Statistics show that in more than 50 
percent of the schools the NYA stu- 


dents have ranked in the upper third 
in scholarship. 

“The gradual improvement in the 
projects has rendered this work of high 
educational value to the student, as well 
as serviceable to the school. Not least, 
it has stimulated the resourcefulness of 
the faculty in devising worthful proj- 
ects and, as a result, has, doubtless, in 
many cases improved the quality of 
teaching. The good scholarship of 
NYA students has justified the view 
that among families of low income are 
many children of ability and ambition. 
The rescue of these youth constitutes 
a contribution to the future material 
and spiritual wealth of the country. 

“When we reflect that 80 percent of 
the families in the United States have 
incomes of $2,000 or less, and 40 per- 
cent $1,500 or less, the cost of the en- 
terprise assumes large proportions. 
More important than the _ scholastic 
achievement of these NYA students is 
the victory for morale. The return of 
hope, the revival of courage, the awak- 
ening of new and finer ambition and 
the consequent release of energies con- 
stitute a thrilling chapter. 

“With unemployment at present on 
the increase, with one-third of all un- 
employed falling in the age group of 


16 to 24, there is need of redoubled 
organized effort by the friends of 
youth.” 





OFFICERS OF LEGAL SECTION 








HOWARD W. KACY, Washington, D. C. 
New Chairman 











ROBERT A. ADAMS, Indianapolis 
Retiring Chairman 








servation agent! 


application. 


existing reserves. 


policy in force. 


Who benefits? 
agent! 


New Business 





563.00 in contracts. 
000.00 of this was new business. 


‘Cash With very Application” 


C. D. De BARRY & CO., Inc. 


No! 


Who benefits? The conservation agent alone. 


With the DeBarry Plan — 


Everyone Benefits 


This plan has spelled success for 13 different 
insurance companies and organizations, both 
large and small. It has produced $179,877,- 
More than $22,000,- 


222 W. Adams st. 
Chicago, Ill. 
TEL. RANDOLPH 7934-5-6-7 


GET PAID FOR THE BUSINESS YOU RE-WRITE 


If you allow conservation agents to apply existing reserves on premiums, the 
conservation agent gets paid, but do you? 
money that you already have, and are using it to pay commissions to the con- 


In reality you are taking 


What does the policyholder get? In most cases, the next premium due date 
finds a lapsed policyholder because his new contract did not have cash with the 


The key to this successful plan is cash with every application. 


If cash is paid with the new contract and reserves used to “back date”, who gets 
paid? Both you and the conservation agent. You add new cash to already 


What does the policyholder get? A new policy fitted to his needs. It repre- 
sents additional cash investment to him and he follows his money; he keeps his 


The policyholder; the insurance company; the conservation 


Conservation 
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TRIO OF PROMINENT PRESIDENTIAL SPEAKERS 








t BERTRAND J. PERRY 
President Massachusetts Mutual Life 


A. N. MITCHELL 
President Canada Life 


CLARIS ADAMS 
President Ohio State Life 








Section Meetings in 
Important Place 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


are more readily understandable than in 
other departments. There is not the 


| technical terminology found in other di- 


visions. It is the human side of insur- 


‘ance because the agents are the friends 


‘ of the policyholders. 


The Agency Sec- 


: tions meeting is sandwiched between 


sessions of the A.L.C. as a whole, it 





taking, for example, Wednesday after- 
noon. It is attended by the executives 
of all departments. 

The power of the American Life Con- 
vention rests in the daily work of its 
Chicago headquarters, where it has a 
capable, intelligent, able body of peo- 
ple headed by Col. C. B. Robbins. 
Each one has his special work and is 
held responsible. By this granting of 
authority, Col. Robbins has built an ef- 
fective working organization. 

It is from this office that the blood 
stream radiates. Members look to it 
for advice, information, assistance, sug- 
gestions. It is well oriented and is be- 





coming more and more an effective and 
constructive influence. 

The association is now relying on 
more minds instead of one for final de- 
cision. There is no one dominant 
force as was the case in J. B. Reynolds’ 
day. The responsibility rests with the 
executive committee. It is composed 
of particularly strong men. Take for in- 
stance that capable trio of southern 
chief executives, C. A. Craig, National 
Life & Accident; Julian Price, Jeffer- 
son Standard and C. F. O’Donnell, 
Southwestern Life, all men of sound 
judgment and ripened experience. Mr. 
Price was reelected at this meeting. All 














DURING THE PAST Six MONTHS 


We have added over $150,000 to our Surplus 


The liquid position of this Old Line 
Company is reflected in the fact that 
its assets include sufficient cash and 
immediately convertible securities 


to pay in full the cash values on all 


policies in force. 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 


““Kentucky’s Oldest and Largest’’ 
110 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















are future convention presidents. Up. 
til this meeting the others were W. T. 
Grant, dynamic leader of the Business 
Men’s Assurance, who becomes A.L.C 
president, and two ex-presidents, G. S. 
Nollen, Bankers Life of Iowa, and T. 
A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual. Mr. 
Nollen retires from the committee anq 
by custom the president closing his ad. 
ministration, H. R. Wilson, American 
United Life is put on the committee, 
thus giving in the benefit of his experi. 
ence and knowledge. 

The new man who will sit in the 
cabinet is A. J. McAndless, executive 
vice-president Lincoln National, who 
possesses unusual ability and whose 
counsel is so often sought. He is as- 
sociated with a stimulating, robust or- 
ganization, one that in street parlance 
is “going places.” It is indeed forty- 
nate that the association is in the hands 
of safe, yet progressive men. 





Roberts Is Named 
Chairman of the 
Financial Section 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


homa City, president Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., introduced him, the first 


speaker. Mr. Owens has been associ- 
ated with the utility industry for 30 
years. 


Horace Russell, with a soft southern 
voice, came as general counsel of U. S. 
Building & Loan League. He told of 
the tremendous waste in foreclosures. 
He demanded an improvement in fore- 
closure laws. The time for action, he 
declared, is now because of the upgrade 
and the effort to increase home building. 
Legislators will lend a willing ear at 
present while they might not five years 
from now, he asserted. He is more in- 
terested in improvement in such laws 
than uniformity. Life companies have 
as a whole 25 percent of their assets in 
mortgages. In Cook county,  IIlinois, 
and Chicago, he said it takes $350 to 
foreclose a home mortgage. Under ex- 
isting laws, he added there is not only 
unnecessary expense but needless delay. 
He said in Chicago alone, there has 
been a waste of $15,000,000 in foreclo- 
sures. He found there were 2,500 re- 
ceiverships, concentrated in one point 
Mr. Russell declared the federal govern- 
ment is perfectly willing to lend its help 
in securing more favorable foreclosure 
laws in the several states. 

; Owens, president Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company, gave a review 
of the electric utility situation in his 
talk before the Financial Section. He 
referred to the mutual importance of 
life insurance and: utilities, the one as 
a source of needed capital, and the 
other as a way to sound investment. 
He spoke of the immense investments 
that are waiting to go forward, but that 
are paralyzed by uncertainties regard- 
ing the future, owing to the government 
attitude. He said the market for utility 
common stocks has disappeared, yet 
ccmmon stocks must be sold before the 
senior securities can be marketed. ’ 

R. Dana Skinner, vice-president 0! 
Townsend, Skinner & Co., New York, 
investment counsellors, speaking on 
“Banking Figures as Investment 
Guides,” told of his method of forecast- 
ing market trends through the use 0 
those figures. . 

In reviewing present trends in bond 
investments, Allan M. Pope, president 0 
the First Boston Corporation, New 
York. said the government has com- 


pletely dominated the money market in. 


the last four years and that special at- 
tention should be given government S¢- 
curities in the future. 

R. S. Henry, of Washington, D. C., 











_ Managing Director W. M. Dewey of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel was host 
Thursday evening at a cocktail party ™ 
the west lounge to all attending the con 
vention prior to, the banquet. 
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assistant to the vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads, in 
his talk said the ills of the roads are not 
within the industry itself but in the vast 
feld of public transportation policy. He 
asked for a fair treatment for all. 
The big achievement of the Financial 
Section is the movement to establish a 
course of two weeks in insurance in- 
vestments in some college for those 
willing to take a fortnight off and go to 
1. 
Or ces lead to an advanced course of 
two cr three years to prepare young 
men for this special work. Chairman 
Alex Cunningham deserves all credit 
for developing the plan and persuading 
the A.L.C. executive committee to ap- 
prove the appointment of a committee 
to explore the situation and report back 
what steps will be necessary and what 
program can be adopted. Mr. Cunning- 
ham heads the committee, his associates 
being Paul Fisher, Indianapolis Life; 
Chas. Nettleship, Jr. Colonial Life; 
Willard N. Boyden, Continental Assur- 


ance. 


Kacy and Cabaniss 
Legal Section Team 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


J. M. Peebles of Nashville, general 
counsel National Life & Accident, pre- 
sented an exhaustive paper on “Some 
of the Problems Connected with Life 
Insurance Contracts Where Minors Are 
Involved.” He said that the present day 
rule seems to be that with very few 
exceptions a minor’s contracts are not 
void but only voidable and that when 
restoration and restitution of the con- 
sideration by the minor can be made, it 
will be required upon disaffirmance by 
him before or on reaching his majority. 
Where the contract is retained by the 
minor in his possession until after he 
reaches his majority and in a situation 
favorable to his estate to claim the ben- 
efits in case of his death, he thereby 
ratifies it and it becomes binding on 
him. 

Mr. Peebles asked what can be done 
to make a company feel that it can 
safely deal with a minor either as the 
assured or as the beneficiary. He said 
there can be but one answer and that 
is additional legislation which will not 
only accomplish this result but will also 
still safeguard the minor’s rights. Al- 
ready, he said, some 16 jurisdictions 
have enacted statutes permitting minors 
over a defined age to contract for in- 
surance on their own lives in some form 
or other and give legal acquittance of 
their policies so acquired. The age va- 
ries from 15 in a number of states up 
to 18 in Kansas. 


Discussion Arises 
Over Minors’ Estates 


In considering the paper on policies 
held by minors, read by J. M. Peebles, 
National L. & A., J. C..Jones, Sr., of 
St. Louis, raised the question why the 
probate court ex officio could not be 
the guardian, all monies being deposited 
with the state treasurer. The court 
therefore would consolidate all the de- 
tails in his office which would mean far 
greater efficiency and economy. E. L. 
Trinkle, Shenandoah Life, stated that 
his experience has convinced him that 
probate courts could not always be 
trusted. The attorneys, he contended, 
Should evolve a plan that would make 
the estates safer. 

It was decided to have a committee 
appointed by the Legal Section to deal 
with similar committees of other bodies, 
including the insurance section of the 

merican Bar Association, in the en- 
deavor to get uniform legislation on 
estates of minors. 

M. E. Benson, attorney American 
Life Convention, gave a review of re- 
cent decisions, a part of the program, 
ighly appreciated. He has become a 
very valuable man in A. L. C. work. 
_A review of decisions affecting life 
iMSurance interests handed down during 
the past year he said would indicate that 
two by the U. S. supreme court were per- 








Legal Speaker 








ARNOLD HOBBS, 


Minneapolis 
Counsel Northwestern National Life 








haps the most important. One of these 
—Erie Railroad v. Tompkins—did not 
even involve a life insurance question 
but the effect on life companies seeking 
to pursue remedies in federal courts is 
far-reaching. The court reversed the 96- 
year-old doctrine of Swift v. Tyson, and 
held that federal courts exercising juris- 
diction on basis of diversity of citizen- 
ship must apply the decisions on ques- 
tions of general law, follow the law of 
the state as declared by its highest 
court. 

The other case referred to was Con- 
necticut General Life v. Johnson, where- 
in the supreme court denied the right 
of the state of California to tax rein- 
surance premiums received by a Con- 
necticut company in Connecticut pur- 
suant to reinsurance contracts entered 
into and executed in Connecticut, al- 
though involving California risks of ced- 
ing companies. This decision was the 
occasion for various amendments and 
rulings in various states to put the com- 
panies on a direct writing basis. 

Other cases mentioned in the review 
touched upon matters of taxation, bank- 
ruptcy, automatic premium loans, non- 
forfeiture provisions, policy loan inter- 
est, ete: 


John F. Tyrrell’s Address 
Proved Most Interesting 


John F. Tyrrell, famous handwriting 
expert of Milwaukee, gave a talk on 
“Investigating for the Facts in Ques- 
tioned Document Cases” in the Legal 
Section’s luncheon Monday. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s own title for himself is 
“examiner of questioned documents.” 
His specialty is far broader than hand- 
writing. An intensely interesting part 
of his talk was a showing of slides to 
illustrate what can be accomplished. 

One of the problems brought to him 
was the charred fragments of a large 
mass of burned documents taken from 
a strong box found in the ruins of a 
dwelling in which the owner lost his 
life. One of the slides showed a cer- 
tificate of deposit. An ordinary photo- 
graph merely showed the familiar black 
remains of a burned paper. A special 
process photograph brought out the 
name of the bank, the amount, etc. In 
all there were between $25,000 and $30,- 
000 worth of securities in the box of 
which decipherment was made. 


Many Good Documents 
on the Defensive 


Mr, Tyrrell remarked that the attack 
on an actually spurious document is a 
much simpler matter than is the defense 
of a genuine one. Many perfectly good 
documents have been put on the defen- 
sive. 

Partially classifying the features that 





enter into the identification of hand- 


writing Mr. Tyrrell mentioned fluency, 
skill, speed, system, style, size, slope, 
slant, shading, spacing, sex, height, 
width, alignment, form, paragraphing, 
punctuation, relation, nationality, con- 
nections, beginnings, endings, dots, 
dashes, strokes and crossings. If a sus- 
pected signature be by some reproduc- 
tion process such as tracing, or drawing, 
some of these qualities will be missing 
or greatly diminished. 

A test of genuineness is much broader 
than handwriting. It is concerned with 
the use of pens and the pens themselves; 
inks, their ingredients; paper, its ma- 
terials. Seals, stamps, impressions, 
superimpositions, embossings, typewriter 
and typists, the make and age of the 
machine and the ribbon used, the carbon 
copy, and in short, everything that en- 
ters into the construction or manufac- 
ture of a document. 


Photography Plays a 
Large Part in Process 


Photography plays an important part 


‘}in the examination of a document. Fre- 
quently a properly prepared and en- 
larged illustration by photographic 


means will so cover the point at issue 
that the contestants or claimants, settle 
out of court. 

In addition to photographs and a re- 
port on the subject matter, the expert 
handwriting witness will supply counsel 








with a list of questions calculated to 
bring out the facts and to direct par- 
ticular attention to the salient features 
of the case he is making for or against 
the document. A wise-attorney will at 
least read these questions if he wants 
to bring out the full strength of his 
case. 

In a review of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s repudiation in April of the 96 
year old Swift vs. Tyson decision by 
the Erie Railroad vs. Tompkins deci- 
sion, B. M. Anderson, attorney of the 
Connecticut General Life, said that the 
illogical situation of the federal court 
being bound by state statutes and not 
by state decisions has been eliminated. 


Blake Franklin Talks 
on Cash Surrenders 


Blake Franklin, assistant counsel of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, in his paper 
“Cash Surrender — When Effective,” 
cited a number of cases to illustrate the 
conclusions that he reached. He sum- 
marized his conclusions as follows: 

(1) If the insured’s request for the 
cash surrender value is the exercise of 
an option contained in the policy, such 
request, if unconditional, is an accept- 
ance of a continuing offer and the sur- 
render is effective upon deposit of the 
request in the mails duly addressed to 
the insurer. 

(2) If the insured’s request for the 











An Increase of.. 


4% 


In New Paid-For Business 


The new paid for business of the Kentucky Home 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for the first six 
months of 1938 increased over 84% as against the same 
period in 1937. Progress is a by-word of this Company 


and its field force. 


Agency Minded... 
Agency Acting. . 


The progress made by the field force of the Kentucky 
Home Mutual during the past year has been in a great 
degree due to the active Home Office cooperation with 


its field representatives. 


We are not only agency 


minded . . . we are agency acting. 


Liberal agency contracts are available to life under- 
writers of proven ability in Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, 
Florida, Tennessee and Kentucky. Write us for further 


information. 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville - - 


- Kentucky 
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cash surrender value is not the exercise 
of an option set out in the contract, 
such request is an offer and the surren- 
der is not effective until such offer is 
accepted by the: insurer. 

(3) Whether the physical surrender 
of the policy is a condition precedent to 
the effectivenss of the surrender de- 
pends upon the language of the cash 
surrender option. 


Kastner Gives Review 
Of Year’s Legislation 


Life insurance did not fare badly, on 
the whole, at the hands of legislators 
during the last. year, Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate counsel of the A. L. C., re- 
ported in his annual review of legislation 
and departmental action. Nine states 
held regular sessions of their legisla- 
tures, and there were 18 or more special 
sessions. 

Mr. Kastner highlighted U. S. Con- 
gress acts, noting especially start of the 
monopoly investigation. He commented 
on the long range effects of the social 
security act and the kindred unemploy- 
ment compensation acts in the states. 
The A.L.C. now possesses a complete 
file of the U. S. Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau’s rulings as to exempt status of 
commissioned agents in 40 or more 
cases. Administrative authorities in 28 
states, he said, have ruled favorably on 





the exempt status under state unem- 
ployment compensation laws, and the 
agents are exempted outright in six 
states. 

Declaratory judgment actions or law 
suits involving taxable status of life 
agents are pending in Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, North Carolina and Washington. 
In the balance of the cases, decision has 
not been rendered. 


Connecticut General 
Decision Pointed to 


Mr. Kastner called attention to the de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the Connecticut General case with re- 
spect to taxable status of reinsurance 
premiums. California and other states, 
he noted, thereafter passed legislation to 
change to a direct writing basis the ap- 
plication of this tax. 

New enactments in the states included 
municipal tax, intangible taxes and the 
comparatively new “use” or “compen- 
sating’”’ taxes, he commented. The latter 
tax now exists in 13 states: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. 

Among enactments of greatest sig- 
nificance to life companies, he said, was 
the New York law setting a maximum 
of 4.8 percent policy loan interest on 








The reason: 


fore them. 





Men of EXPERIENCE Choose 


FEDERAL 


Federal Life, Chicago's oldest legal re- 
serve company, has contracted more men 
of ability and experience, men of proved 
managerial calibre, during the first eight 
months of 1938 than during the last half 
dozen years combined. 


Federal's far-sighted program of Home 
Office assistance in agency building, Fed- 
eral's aggressive sales development pro- 
gram, and Federal's new STREAMLINER 
combination policies—providing complete 
life-accident-health protection in one con- 
tract—spell the answer. 

Enthusiastic reports from the field say 
the Streamliners just sell themselves. They 
get away from all objections to more life 
insurance. Sales resistance disappears be- 


Men of experience and ability who seek 
an opportunity to build a business of their 
own, with adequate financial security for 
their loved ones, find it here. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 

















contracts issued after 1938 in New York, 
where interest is deductible in advance. 
There is an indication, he said, that 
companies operating in New York will 
apply the same rule as to all new poli- 
cies, regardless where issued. There is, 
however, no general policy discernible 
so far in this connection among com- 
panies not admitted in New York. 


Savings Bank Legislation 
in New York 


Mr. Kastner reported on savings bank 
life insurance legislation enacted in New 
York, modeled somewhat after the Mas- 
sachusetts law but subjecting the busi- 
ness to a tax and limiting aggregate 
amount that could be issued on one life 
to $3,000. There are rumors, he said, 
that similar legislation will appear in 
other states next year. 

Other subjects discussed in the report 
were permissible investments, mortgage 
moratoria, industrial and group insur- 
ance, old age pensions. 

Mr. Kastner reported that the pro- 
posed New York insurance code is being 
substantially -redrafted. Okiahoma and 
Virginia also are considering code re- 
visions. 


Mohan Is Named by 
Industrial Section 
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H. R. Kendall, board chairman of the 
Washington National. He started as an 
agent of that company in Cairo, III., in 
1918, after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He was advanced 
through the various grades in the field 
to superintendent, and then manager at 
Cairo, being transferred to home office 
duty in 1922. The next year he was 
elected vice-president. 


Discussants at the 
Industrial Section 


Necessity for a definite plan in the 
operation of an industrial company was 
stressed by J. R. Leal, secretary Inter- 
state Life & Accident. One man must 
be at the helm to direct the company, 
although various functions and decisions 
must be delegated. No company is or 
can be built without a definite plan and 
the manager must work out every de- 
tail of procedure if his institution is to 
take the shape of his vision, said Mr. 
Leal. 

In discussing Mr. Leal’s talk, W. W. 
Crisp, vice-president the Continenta) 
Life of Washington, said he believes 
that every company official should have 
certain and definite responsibilities. Dis- 
trict managers and superintendents 





should be responsible for the progress 
of their districts and units and should 
have the authority to carry out the com. 
pany’s objective without interference, 

Jacob S. New, counsel for the Eureka. 
Maryland Assurance, reviewed some |e. 
gal aspects of industrial life insurance, 
He covered a number of different Phases, 
including the forfeiture provision in the 
policy, insurance contracts with minors, 
liability of insurers for torts of agents, 
the facility of payment clause and the 
necessity for securing more equitable 
laws. 

Interesting discussion of Mr. New’s 
paper was given by G. Henry Tyne, as. 
sistant general counsel National Life & 
Accident, Nashville, Tenn., “Forfeiture 
provisions in the policy including the 
‘sound health’ clause;” Sydney F. 
Keeble, associate general counsel Life & 
Casualty, Nashville, ‘Insurance Con. 
tracts with Minors;” Frank P. Samford, 
president Liberty National Life, Bir. 
mingham, Ala. “The Grace Period in 
the Industrial Policy;” R. J. Wetterlund, 
general counsel Washington National, 
Evanston, IIll., “Liability of Insurers for 
Torts of Industrial Agents;” J. 
Ruehlmann, vice-president Western & 
Southern Life, “The Facility of Pay. 
ment Clause.” 

Sydney F. Keeble, associate general 
counsel Life & Casualty of Tennessee, 
discussed Mr. New’s comment on insur- 
ance contracts with minors. Mr. Keeble 
outlined some of the problems which 
constantly face industrial companies 
which invite a large volume of insurnace 
on minors. 





A. L. C. Convention Notes 


Mrs. J. B. Reynolds of Kansas City, 
whose husband is the patron saint of 
the organization graced the gathering 
by her presence. 

Me Gok 


The Financial Section’s nominating 
committee consisted of D. T. Torrens, 
president Kansas City Life; E. L. Trin- 
kle, president Shenandoah Life and Peter 
Cook, vice-president California Western 
States Life. 

* * * 


The annual banquet closed the week's 
activities, Thursday evening. It has be- 
come speechless. There is opportunity 
for dancing and promotion of good fel- 
lowship. 

* * * 


R. Leighton Foster of Toronto, general 
counsel Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, as usual, answered to roll 
eall. 

* * * 


President H. K. Lindsley, Farmers & 
Bankers Life of Wichita, was accom- 
panied by his son H. K. Jr. now an agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual in New York 
City, but who will go to the Farmers & 
Bankers head office the first of the year. 
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T. J. MOHAN, Baltimore 
New Chairman 



















































































F. M. NETTLESHIP, Washington, D- C. 
Retiring Chairman 
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Greetines! 


American Life Convention 


Top row (left to right)—R. M. Clark, comptroller, and H. A. Behrens, president : 
Continental Assurance; Daniel Boone, president Midland Life; H. V. Wade, vice- We value highly our 
president American United Life. : ° 

Second row—S, J. Blashill, secretary Ohio National Life; R. H. Kastner, associate membership in this 
general counsel American Life Convention; Clarence Axman, editor “Eastern Under- : : aaa 
writer.” 2 Organization =: 

Third row—F W. McAllister, vice-president Kansas City Life; A. M. Lumpkin, 
attorney, Columbia, S. C.; C. R. Wharton, general counsel Jefferson Standard Life. 

Fourth row—P. A. Stark, vice-president American Mutual Life; R. W. Colflesh, 
attorney, Des Moines; Mrs. Colflesh; G. S. Stark, city loan supervisor Old Line Life; * 


Mrs. P. A. Stark. 
. » 4 *§ i 
Great Northern Life; second (tie), H. GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


A. L. C. Golf Club 
on Illinois Course Hs es Ree agpperornn Miya 
. DeBarry, icago general agent, 
COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The A. L. C. Golf Club annual tour- | Lincoln National. 
Organized 1901 








Capitol Life; low gross, C. F. Cross, 
Lincoln National; low net, H. G. Royer, 


nhament was held at the Illinois Country 
Club at Glencoe in charge of Henry 
Abels, vice-president Franklin Life, as 
chairman. There was a practice round Special entertainment was provided 
Monday morning and the first round was| for the ladies. They were taken on 
played in the afternoon. The second|a ride along the north shore, visiting 
round was played Tuesday morning and|some of the suburbs. On the return, 


Ladies Entertainment 








the finals in the afternoon. 

Results in the golf tournament 
were: First flight, C. F. Cross, Lin- 
coln National Life; runner-up, , 
Kalmbach, Lincoln National; second 
ight, R. V. Hatcher, Atlantic Life; 
nn ae P. G. Danford, Retail Credit; 
third flight, J. R. Hann, Otis Hann 
Company; runner-up, L. W. Pfarrer, 





they were given a luncheon at “The 
Cradle” in Evanston. On Wednesday 
afternoon, tickets were presented for 
the play, “Susan and God,” starring 
Gertrude Lawrence, at the Harris. In 
the evening they visited the WBBM 
radio station. 

A tea was given Thursday afternoon 
for the women in the west lounge. 








J. W. HUGHES, President 
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old age security wasa prize to be won by the sweat of 
their brows. They acknowledged that independence 
could best be achieved by personal thrift and indus- 
try. They did not expect security as a benevolence. 

Old Benjamin Franklin pointed the way to per- 
sonal independence when America was still young, 
and we of the life insurance institution know that 
abandonment of his precepts spells confusion and 
uncertainty for the individual. As the greatest 
financial group in America, let us redouble our 
efforts to preserve the old tried and true tradition 
of security through individual endeavor. Life 
Insurance is the greatest medium for security the 
world has ever seen. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ALFRED FAIRBANK, PRES. 
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The 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eureka Building Baltimore, Md. 
Extends Greetings to the 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


The Corporation has available for 
good personal producers who can 
organize a General Agency, an 
old fashioned General Agency 
Contract in lucrative territory. 


Write 


T. J. MOHAN 
Vice President. Charge of Field 


A. V. WEAVER 
Treas. and Asst. Secty. 


J. N. WARFIELD 
President 












Two New Section Secretaries 





W. F. WINTERBLE 


W. F. Winterble, director of agencies 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa, was elected 
secretary of the Agency Section of the 
American Life Convention at its annual 










CURTIS P. KENDALL 


meeting in Chicago this week. Curtis 
P. Kendall, vice-president Washington 
National, was elected secretary of the 
Industrial Section. 








Editor Sees Menace 
in “Annoying Arm 
of Government” 
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Mr. Roberts commented. Government 
is in the railroads, banks, stores, fac- 
tories, labor disputes, social security, 
“until many business men are begin- 
ning to believe they are working pri- 
marily for the government, secondarily 
for themselves, that big business has 
become largely an agency for tax col- 
lections for Washington.” 

Mr. Roberts pointed out that life in- 
surance reserves represent about the 
only untouched vast reservoirs of capital 
not directly under the thumb of national 
government, but, he said, “hungry eyes 
are even looking at them.” 

There is little danger of the United 
States going fascist or commmnist, bar- 
ring some world cataclysm, he said. 
A greater danger lies in the develop- 
ment of something more distinctly 
American. There are so many office 
holders, so many people are drawing 
money directly from the federal treas- 
ury; SO many powerful political organ- 
izations are being built on this “mush- 
room expansion of government activi- 
ties and spending,” Mr. Roberts said, 
that the country may awake some day 
and find itself ruled by a self-perpetu- 
ating bureaucracy of office holders and 
others dependent on the public treasury, 
but still under the outward form of a 
democracy. 


Period of Digestion 
Is Now at Hand 


“Personally I believe the new deal has 
just about played out its hole cards,” 
Mr. Roberts said. “I don’t mean by 
that the game is over, or even to pre- 
dict that it will be beaten in ’40, I 
don’t know. But if there is anything to 
be learned from a study of American 
political history then the country is ap- 
proaching a second period—a period of 
digestion or organization of the pro- 
gram and forces brought forward in 
the political and social upheaval we have 
been going through.” 

He said President Roosevelt is smart 
politically. He knows that the Amer- 
ican people become fed up on reform 
eventually. He wants to have distinct 
social gains consolidated before he gives 
up the whip hand. That underlies his 
political strategy, the purges and _ his 

















apparent anxiety over the results in 





1940, Mr. Roberts said. Combinations 
of state and city political machines 
within two years might change the tone 
in the Washington government, en- 
hanced by expansion of governmental 
spending, he said. 

Mr. Roberts hazarded the guess that 
President Roosevelt will not be a candi- 
date again. “Everything of the new 
deal would be put at hazard in 1940 if 
a presidential campaign were to be 
fought out on the issue of the third 
term.” 


Enormous Subsidies 
Are Being Granted 


Many people feel the country has a 
bad stomach-ache, Mr. Roberts said, 
and should lay off dosage for a while. 
However, the popular vote has risen 
to 45,000,000, very largely, Mr. Roberts 
said, “a belly” vote of people who ex- 
pect to get something out of it. The 
enormous subsidies to millions of voters 
out of the general treasury once started 
are practically impossible to stop, he 
said. The recipients take it for granted 
they will be continued permanently. 

“Life insurance has been one of the 
stabilizing influences in these troubled 
years when the social forces have been 
on the march,” Mr. Roberts said. 
“Whether you have realized it or not, 
every time one of your salesmen has 
sold a policy he has unconsciously made 
the recipient of that policy a sounder 
citizen, willing to accept some individual 
responsibility, at least, for the future of 
himself and his family rather than look- 
ing to the government for it. The indi- 
rect influence of life ingurance is incal- 
culable. All the government security 
plans in the world will not replace tt 
because there are too many American 
individualists ready to accept individual 
responsibility. But in turn, governmen- 
tal social security is here to stay, 1m 
perfect as it is.” 


Opening Ceremonies 
Of First Session 


President Wilson called President T. 
A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual, to the 
platform to occupy the chair during the 
presentation of the presidential address. 
President Wilson was in fine trim and 
presided with ease. Managing Directo’ 
W. M. Dewey of the Edgewater Beac 
Hotel, popular with conventioneers, was 
introduced and expressed his apprecia- 
tion. F 

Col. C. B. Robbins, manager a? 
general counsel, was highly compliment 
ed in President’s Wilson’s introduction. 
He gave the report of the administra 
tion. 
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New President Is 
Man of Dynamic 
Personality 
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‘different questions affecting life insur- 
‘ance. He has kept in close touch with 
headquarters. He remains on the ex- 
‘ecutive committee so his momentum 
' will not be lost. 

President Grant is a native of Middle- 
Sport, Ohio, about 25 miles from Athens. 
' His family moved to Ellinwood, Kan., 
‘living on a farm. Young Grant got a 
‘job in the local bank at $30 a month. 
In order to augment his income, he sold 
insurance on the side, representing the 
' Union Casualty of St. Louis. He also 
sold hail insurance. Then he took on 
‘the New York Life. He entered the 
' University of Kansas Law School, but 

was induced to go to Denver for the 
old National Life & Trust of Des 
Moines of which the father of H. S. 
Don Carlos, who is now at the home 
ofice of the Travelers, was Colorado 
' state manager. Starnes was 
' president. This company combined with 
| the National Life, U. S. A. and Mr. 
Grant became Montana manager of the 
latter. Then he and J. S. Barrow as 
' Grant & Barrow were put in charge at 
Kansas City. Mr. Grant was shifted to 
' Pittsburgh as manager ‘but in 1906 he 
returned to Kansas City in his former 
post. In January, 1909, he organized the 
Business Men’s Accident, he being sec- 
' retary and chief administrative officer. 
| In 1920 it was changd to an old line, 
legal reserve company, changing its 
name to the Business Men’s Assurance. 
Mr. Grant was vice president and in a 
short time after was made president. He 
has been president of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference and 
International Claim Association. He 
has served on the American Life Con- 
' vention executive committee for three 
years. Mr. Grant is active in civic and 
public life in Kansas City. He has been 
president of the Conservatory of Music 
for some years. 


Committee Reports 
Are Submitted 


D. B. Cragin, Aetna Life, chairman 
medical examinations committee, said it 
had continued its investigation of the re- 
lationship between physicians and com- 
panies so far as expenses are concerned. 
There is the same chairman of the Med- 
ical Section and the Medical Directors 
Association on this subject so that more 
progress can be made. Contacts have 
been made with the deans of the medi- 
cal schools to point out the importance 
of medical examination work has to stu- 
dents. It was stated that a course in 
Insurance medicine will be introduced in 
some institutions soon. 

Miles Schaeffer, vice-president United 
Benefit Life, chairman resolutions com- 
mittee presented the memoir for de- 
ceased members. 

The underaverage lives committee ad- 
vised that the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association and the Actuarial 
Society of America will soon have ready 
a joint manual brought up to date. 


1939 Meeting Left to 
Executive Committee 


W. P. Coler, American United Life, 
reported for the blanks committee say- 
ing there will be but little change in the 
1938 gain and loss exhibit. It is now 
Proposed to revised the exhibit. A sub- 
committee of the insurance commission- 
ers committee is dealing with a commit- 
tee of company organizations on the 
subject. Two forms have been drawn 
up and submitted to the companies for 
comment, to be substituted for the pres- 
ent one. The present form; he stated, 
1s misleading especially as to gains in 
Mortality. Misinterpretation also is 
noted as to the loading item in that ex- 
foes exceed loadings. Outsiders, he 
te do not understand the technique. 
urrender charges are another item 











seized on by critics who misrepresent 
the condition. The new form will clar- 
ify these items. 

F. E. Huston, secretary-actuary A. L. 
C. formerly actuary Washington depart- 
ment, was introduced. 

The 1939 annual meeting committee 
recommended the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. R. B. Richardson, presi- 
dent Western Life, invited the organ- 
ization to meet in Del Monte. He moved 
that the question be left to the execu- 
tive committee, being seconded by W. 
C. Schuppel, executive vice-president 
Oregon Mutual. It was so ordered. 

New company members were pre- 
sented, they being Home Friendly, Life 
of Virginia, Massachusetts Mutual, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, State Farm Life of 
Bloomington, III. ; 

The by-laws were amended to place 
the associate counsel as second in com- 
mand of the A. L. C. 

Lee N. Parker, president American 
Service Bureau, made his report, say- 
ing it is in excellent financial condition. 
Decrease in life insurance writings has 
affected to some extent the inspection 
fees. The bureau is in its 19th year. 
There are 39 branch offices. 

Daniel Boone, Midland Life, put in 
nomination W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance, his fellow townsman, 
for the presidency. Both sold life in- 
surance for the same company years 
ago in Kansas. H. K. Lindsley, Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life, supported the nom- 
ination. Mr. Lindsley stated that as a 
banker he discounted premium notes for 
Mr. Grant when he was an insurance 
salesman. Mr. Boone escorted Mr. 
Grant to the platform. Mr. Grant sees 
critical times ahead. The year may be 
an epochal one, he averred. Mr. Grant 
is the third Kansas City president, the 
others having been the late J. B. Reyn- 
olds and Mr. Boone. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, 
nominated H. R. Wilson for a post on 
the executive committee. L. F. Lee. Oc- 
cidental Life, N. C., nominated Julian 
Price, Jefferson Standard whose term 
expired, to succeed himself. G. S. Nol- 
len, Bankers Life of Iowa, nominated 
A. J. McAndless, Lincoln National. T. 
A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual, and E. O. 
Burget, Peoples Life, seconded the nom- 
ination. President Hall of the Lincoln 
National escorted Mr. McAndless to the 
rostrum, he being the only new member. 





Miss Margaret E. Frey, talented 
daughter of President N. J. Frey, Wis- 
consin Life, left last month for Gueret, 
France, where she is teaching English 
in a girls’ school. She graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin, and re- 
ceived her M. A. degree in French there, 
Last year she taught French in the uni- 
versity. 


Commodity Inflation Not 
Likely in Near Future 


A good explanation of the inflation 
situation which can be passed on to jit- 
tery prospects was given by Allan M. 
Pope, president of the First Boston 
Corporation, New York. 

“We have great inflation now in the 
form of credit inflation, but when the 
average man talks inflation, what he 
usually means is the kind of inflation 
that makes us pay $100 for a loaf of 
bread. 

There is very good reason for not an- 





ticipating a rise in commodity prices at 
any nearby future date because this 
country is well able for a long period 
of time to permit foreign purchasing 
of commodities without materially ad- 
verse effect. As long as this is permit- 
ted it is not a practical possibility for 
commodity prices in this country to rise 
greatly beyond the world price level, 
said Mr. Pope. In order to have real 
monetary inflation here, world prices 
would have to be generally inflated, and 
it is obvious that the process must be 
a slow one. 

The government has a stranglehold 
on money rates, so U. S. bond prices 
should be steady. 








insurance. That’s ONE HAND. 


That's THE OTHER HAND. 


resenting ONE company. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN... 
‘Both Hands”? 


Just this: Monarch agents have a high closing ratio in 
selling Monarch NONCANCELLABLE accident and health 


Claims paid under NONCANCELLABLE accident and health 
policies build good will in the community and lead to the 
sale of MONARCH low cost participating life insurance. 


Monarch agents sell COMPLETE family protection by rep- 


MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





‘“*‘MONARCH AGENTS WORK WITH BOTH HANDS” 




















Hopes, fears and aspirations for the future of plain American citizens 
created the institution of life insurance. Its tremendous growth in the past 
is overwhelmingly due to the vision, courage and wisdom displayed by its 
managements. Its progress for the morrow becomes increasingly depend- 
ent upon the exercise of those same attributes through cooperative planning 
by member companies of the American Life Convention and like organiza- 


tions. 


R. B. RICHARDSON, President 


Helena 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LEE CANNON, Agency Vice President 


Montana 
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Disability Provisions 
in Policy Discussed 


French Discusses Question 
of Loss and Proof of Claim 
Before Club 


The question of notice of loss and 
proof of claim in connection with dis- 
ability provisions of life insurance 
policies was discussed by J. W. French, 
Continental Assurance, before the Chi- 
cago Life Insurance Lawyers Club. 
Mr. French confined his paper to a con- 
sideration of when notice and proof are 
necessary and what constitutes this. 

Several members of the A.L.C. Legal 
Section journeyed downtown to attend 
the dinner and hear Mr. French’s paper. 

The legal situation has been compli- 
cated, Mr. French explained, by the 
many different kinds of disability pro- 
visions in outstanding policies. The life 
insurance companies as a group have 
had unsatisfactory experience with the 
disability clause and have gotten away 
from it as much as possible, only.com- 
petition in the sale of life insurance 
having kept them from completely 
abolishing it. However, there are still 
many -policies in force which were is- 
sued when the coverage was new and 
different wordings were being experi- 
mented with and when disability cov- 
erage was being broadened as a com- 
petitive weapon. As a ‘result of this 
condition, the courts have been called 
upon to consider almost every type of 
clause and this will continue for many 
years to come. 

While the majority of courts lean to 
the view that notice and proof of dis- 
ability is a condition precedent to recov- 
ery by the assured, there have been 
exceptions to this rule and much de- 
pends upon the wording of the contract, 
Mr. French declared. It frequently 
happens that a company will consider a 
policy lapsed for non-payment of prem- 
ium and then several years later will 
be confronted with a demand for pay- 
ment on the part of the beneficiary or 
assured, on the ground that the assured 
was disabled when the premium was 
due and hence that the coverage has 
continued in force, with premiums 
waived. Court decisions indicate that 
the best language from the viewpoint 
of the company is “upon receipt by 
the company of satisfactory proof that 
the assured is totally and permanently 
disabled. . .” In many cases lawyers 
have overreached themselves in using 
complicated language and the courts 
have held notice and proof to be a con- 
dition subsequent. There have also 
been cases where the disability clause 
was so phrased that courts have held 
that notice and proof were a condition 
precedent to recovery of a disability in- 
come, but not to waiver of premium. 
Mr. French concluded that, as usual, 
the most effective legal language is the 
simplest. In the event of any ambiguity, 
the assured is always given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

The courts have generally held that 
notice is excused where the assured is 
mentally incapable of giving by reason 
of illness or accident. The beneficiary 
may also be excused from giving notice 
under these conditions if he is in ignor- 
ance of the existence of the policy. 

There is no relation between the suff- 
ciency of notice and proof and what 
actually constitutes total and permanent 
disability, Mr. French continued. The 
terms “notice” and “proof” are fre- 
quently used interchangeably, but there 
is an important distinction. Any act 
| sufficient to let the company know that 
the assured is going to make a claim 
will be considered notice, but proof im- 
plies furnishing the company with au- 
thenticated details concerning the dis- 
ability so that it can form an opinion as 
to its possible liability. Proof does not 
need to be submitted on a form pre- 
pared by the company in order to be 
binding at law, but generally if the com- 
pany supplies a form and the assured 








fills it out properly, the company jis « 
topped to deny the sufficiency of thi 
proof. The facts and the disposition g 
the different courts in each case have; 
great bearing on sufficiency of prog 
Oral notice or mere knowledge of t, 
company has been deemed sufficient jy 
cases where under ordinary  circyp. 
stances the disability is obviously cop. 
plete and permanent, as where the x. 
sured has been formally adjudged jp. 
sane and committed to an asylum. 


Claris Adams’ Talk 
Thursday Highlight 
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the Life Presidents staff at hand, headed 
by General Manager V. P. Whitsitt. 

Mr. Taylor said that despite the com. 
petition in the field, companies were co. 
operative in working for anything that 
redounds to the benefit of policyholders, 

Commissioner R. L. Daniel of Texas 
was called upon. His advice was, “Dy 
the thing next to you the very best you 
can. 

G. A. S. Robertson, Missouri, brought 
the greetings of the National Associz 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 

R. L. Foster, general counsel Cana 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associa 
tion, spoke for that body. President A. 
N. Mitchell of the Canada Life is presi- 
dent, but as he appeared on the Thurs. 
day afternoon program, he delegated 
Mr. Foster to speak for the organiza 
tion. 

H. J. Johnson, general agent Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, new president Nz 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
spoke for his organization, saying that 
it has two immediate objectives. The 
first is to raise the standard of per 
formance on the part of the men in the 
field. He said that there had been out- 
lined a definite program of constructive 
work; that his organization and the 
companies might well work together to 
increase the individual production of 
every agent. He asked companies to 
refrain from too much pressure in re- 
cruiting and developing new agents. He 
said in the institutional advertising the 
diversified job of the agents should be 
pointed out. 

The second objective is to bring be- 
fore the public a greater and clearer 
knowledge of legal reserve life compa 
nies. It is necessary, he said, to get 
the good will of the public and the 
agents are the carriers of information 
and apostles of good will. He said his 
organization offered to help the compz 
nies in public relations work. The Na 
tional association, he said, will place m 
the hands of members leaflets giving 
simple facts about life insurance which 
they can hand to policyholders. ; 

F. Farrell of Chicago, executive 
secretary National Fraternal Congress, 
spoke for that organization. ; 

James S. Kemper of Chicago, pres 
dent Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, 
spoke for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, he being vice-president. He 
dealt with government philosophy. He 
had a screen on which his own observa 
tions appeared as well as_ illustrations 
lending strength to what he said. 

The speaker of the morning was Dr. 
E. H. Lindley, chancellor University of 
Kansas. He was in charge of W. }: 
Grant, president, and J. C. Higdon, vice 
president Business Men’s Assurance. 

Mr. Lindley recalled that he had at- 
dressed the Life Presidents Association 
three years ago when the late E. D. Duf- 
field, president Prudential, was presid- 
ing. , as 

“Life insurance,” he declared, “P™ 
marily is an educational enterprise 4 
we in education and you in insurance 
have a great many things in common. 
We deal chiefly in facts.” 

President B. J. Perry of Massacht- 
setts Mutual, who has been 42 yeals 
with the company and who spoke 
“Investments,” was accompanied 1 
Mrs. Perry and Vice-president 
Fischer. rnited 

Terrence F. Cunneen of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was ™ 
troduced by President Wilson. 
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Chart Is Found Real 
uide to Selection 
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candidates, because it shows that they 
have a good chance to succeed. 

The effectiveness of the chart re- 
quires selling the managers on its use. 
he willingness of the company to con- 
tract men rating 15 or less has accom- 
plished two results. It has furnished 
convincing evidence of the unproduc- 
tiveness of men rating 15 or less and 
Mt has served to educate the managers 
to a firmer belief in the value of the 
chart. 


“Managers Rely on Chart 


The managers know that the rating 

chart is intended to aid their judgment 
in selecting agents, not to create a sub- 
‘stitute for it. However, they are com- 
‘ing to rely on it more and more. 
' Mr. Weidenborner gave figures on 
‘the men selected between July 1, 1932, 
sand June 30, 1933, and those selected 
-between July 1, 1936, and June 30, 1937. 
In the former period 357 agents were 
‘appointed, and their total first year pro- 
duction was $5,484,482, an average of 
$15,363. Those appointed in the later 
period numbered 188, with production 
of $6,445,842, an average of $35,748. 

With plenty still to be learned about 
"Selection Mr. Weidenborner feels that 
two things have been accomplished. 

he managers have been given a yard- 
stick by which they can tell with a high 
degree of certainty which of their pros- 
eave agents are not worth hiring. 

econd, they have been educated to the 
point where they realize that selection 
Must be tied in with an equally aggres- 
sive campaign for names. 
P to the present time the company 
i Sgn invaded the field of psychology 
tes oe to analyze the possibili- 
sag Prospective agents. It is, how- 
— Studying that phase of the selec- 

N problem and hopes that it will 
Prove helpful in the future. 


H. C. E. Johnson Celebrates 


H. Clay Evans Johnson, assistant 
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: rie get of agencies of the Interstate 
: oak, Accident of Chattanooga, secre- 
Ca, wreasurer of the Industrial Insurers 
y “se and a son of President Jos. 
Mlb rp B the Interstate, was the 
ee at a birthday party given him by 
: confer sonal friends, members of the 
ee _ Despite the fact that Mr. 
Bidays 7 +, awtieey fell on one of the 
nod A € session, Mr. Johnson fore- 
oe yes parties “to answer 
Fp P mong those present were 
- Samford, Birmingham, president of 








the Industrial Insurers Conference; Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President H. T. Dobbs of 
the Industrial Life & Health of Atlanta, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the conference, and Secretary J. : 
Leal and. General Counsel James Find- 
ley of the [nterstate. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Johnson 
gave a dinner to a number of the 
southern executives and their ladies in 
the marine dining room. 


Take the Air to Chicago 


Where less intrepid souls would have 
hesitated, Executive Vice-president 
H. T. Dobbs of the Industrial Life & 
Health of Atlanta, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Industrial In- 
surers Conference, flew to Chicago to 
attend the meeting. Mr. Dobbs and ac- 
tuary George Spring of the Industrial 
Life & Health were detained at Atlanta 
until early Sunday. Catching the plane 
in the afternoon, they reached Chicago 
four hours later. “The ain trip was far 
more safe,” said Messrs. Dobbs and 
Spring, “than our mad dash by taxi- 
car from the Chicago airport to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, and did not re- 
quire much longer.” 








Luncheon for Dignitaries 

A luncheon was given Thursday noon 
by the American Life Convention in 
honor of the state vice-presidents, speak- 
ers who appeared at the various sessions 
and distinguished guests and those who 
were appointed by the other organiza- 
tions to bring greetings. President H. 
R. Wilson was in charge. 


Department Officials Present 


From the insurance departments came 
Commissioners Daniel of Texas, Bowen 
of Ohio, Robertson of Missouri, New- 
bauer of Indiana and Pew of Iowa; 
Actuary Floyd Thompson of Indiana, 
Attorney F. W. Young, Actuary R. R. 
Haffner and Chief Examiner Lorenz 
Jost, Illinois; W. A. Robinson, Ohio 
actuary. 


Canadians Receive 


Canadian company officials entertained 
following the last session Wednesday 
afternoon. 4 . Manning, general 
manager Great-West Life of Winnipeg, 
was chairman of the Agency Section. 
President A. N. Mitchell, Canada Life, 
was a Thursday speaker. R. Leighton 
Foster of Toronto had charge of the 
arrangements. 


W. C. Schuppel, executive vice-presi- 
dent Oregon Mutual Life, arrived late 
at the meeting because he was called 
to his old home, Springfield, Ill., owing 
to the death of his mother. Mr. Schup- 
pel started his insurance career in the 
home office of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield. 
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GROW WITH A 
GROWING COMPANY 


We offer good men good 
opportunities in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


WRITE: 


JOHN W. CADIGAN, 
Vice President & Supt. of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


- SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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in 1938 Roosevelt 


is President... Sun 
spots cause dicta- 
tors to rattle sabers 
... Corrigan flies the 
wrong way. 


And on October 
11th Guardian Life 


had issued a policy 
to its twenty-two 
thousand four hund- 
red and thirty-ninth 
policyholder. 


In 1910 Taft wes 
president - Halley's 
flashed 
through the skies... 
Amundsen reached 
the South Pole. 


Comet 


And on October 
11th Guardian Life 


issued policy No.1. 
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Speak Before Agency Section 





RICHARD R. LEE, Dallas 
Vice-president Southwestern Life 


A. E. PATTERSON, Philadelphia 
Vice-president Penn Mutual Life 








Must Raise Average 
Earnings of Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


the kind of men that are wanted in the 
sales organizations. It should be real- 
ized that the principal question in the 
mind of a prospective agent is, “How 
am I going to get by financially in this 
business?” 

Back in 1933 the average income of 
the Southwestern’s agents amounted to 
$1,002. That was approximately equal 
to the average income of agents in the 
United States. It seemed to the com- 
pany that if it could materially increase 
this average income it might make some 
progress in bringing down the high cost 
of producing successful agents. Its ob- 
jective is to imcrease the average income 
of its agents to $3,000 per year by the 
year 1943. It is encouraged by the fact 
that in 1937 their average income was 
$2,251. 

Since the adoption of a program of 
increased earnings for agents, and par- 
ticularly since the average income per 
agent passed $2,000 a year, the branch 
managers have reported _ substantial 


progress in overcoming the well-founded | 
public prejudice against entering the life | 
| ing that period we have charged off a 
| uncollectible $12,530. 
| our agents were indebted to the com- 
The prospective apprentice agent is | 


insurance business. 
Wants Assurance of Training 


not only interested in how he is going to 
get by financially in this business, but 
he is also interested to know what plans 
the company he is considering a connec- 
tion with has for the training of agents. 
The training of agents, while an appar- 
ent expense, may play a very important 
part in bringing down the present ex- 
cessive cost of producing each successful 
life insurance agent. 

No agency organization is stronger 
than its branch managers. The district 
manager must not only be able to sell 
life insurance, but most important of 
all, he must be a sound judge of where, 
and when, and how to extend credit. 


Must Manage Personal Affairs 


The Southwestern’s branch managers 
were chosen not only for their sales abil- 
ity, but also for their ability to manage 
their personal affairs successfully. Each 
branch manager and assistant branch 
manager has been recruited from its own 
sales force or from its own office force. 

It is necessary to have a let of pa- 
tience with branch managers. During 
the first two years they make many mis- 
takes. As a general rule, during their 
third year as branch managers they 








begin to function effectively. 

Before appointing a man as manager 
the company must know everything 
about him. The acquiring of this knowl 
edge is tedious and it takes time. As 
a general rule, it seems unwise to re 
cruit a manager until he has been at 
least five years under personal observa- 
tion. Some companies have not always 
given to this phase of agency work the 
attention that is necessary. 

The question of financing agents is 
closely related to training and supervi- 
sion. It has never been the Southwest 
ern’s practice to try to finance agents 
by any rule that applies to all. 

The company pays for about $40,000- 
000 of regular life insurance business 
each year. If we did not have some 
plan of financing agents, its business 
probably would amount to little more 
than $20,000,000 a year. 


Loss Found Small 


“In the selection of general agents or 
managers to whom we may delegate our 
authority, it is my considered judgment 
that ability to sell life insurance success- 
fully is very much less important than 
ability to extend credit wisely,” said Mr. 
Lee. “In the past five years we have 
advanced our agents an average of $200- 
000 a year, or a total of $1,000,000. Dur- 


On Dec 31, 193), 


pany in the amount of $75,102. Of this 
sum, more than 90 percent is adequately 
secured by assignment of commissions. 
So that out of the total of $1,000,000 
advanced, we will not lose more than 
$20,000.” 

Frequently good salesmen are p00 
managers of their financial affairs. The 
apparent failure of these men deters 
others from entering this field. This 
can be remedied only by teaching life 
insurance agents frugality, thrift, and 
self-reliance, and this is definitely the 
responsibility of the officials, branch 
managers, and general agents of the 
companies. 


Tries Out Salary Plan 


More than three years ago the South- 
western came to the conclusion that, 
the total sum of money it was spending 
training agents a considerable part wa 
being spent on agents not capable ° 
making an adequate response. In am 
attempt to obtain a better class of 
agents, my company adopted the prac 
tice of paying salaries to agents during 
their apprenticeship. 

It takes three years to completely 
train men to sell life insurance, but 5 
far it has not guaranteed a salary 
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any apprentice agent for more than 
twelve months. It has met with suffi- 
cient encouragement to continue the ex- 
periment. 

To be a successful branch manager or 
underwriter, a man must have a proper 
outlook on life, and a true conception 
of the purposes and possibility of the 
business in which he is engaged. No 
man can do his best work unless he is 
imbued with the spirit of service to 
mankind. 

Any agency director, branch manager, 
or general agent who cannot imbue those 
under his supervision with the true 
spirit of service is lacking in a large de- 
gree in qualifications for the position he 


holds. 


Training Course 
Development Told 
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The procedure in handling the subject 
with the individual manager was first, 
to get the manager to commit himself to 
the need of having an organized train- 
ing plan that would fit his agency, and 
second, if the home office plan was not 
completely acceptable, to cooperate with 
him in preparing a procedure that would 
be practical for his agency. 

Next was obtained the manager’s full 
agreement on fundamental principles. 
7 are the points usually cov- 
ered: 

1. The new agent should be trained 
so that he will acquire at the start as 
many good habits and as few bad habits 
as possible. 

2. The quantity of information given 
the new man at the start should be lim- 
ited, and the chief emphasis placed on 
teaching him how to put effectively into 
his sales work the things he does know. 

3. He should be taught at the very 
beginning to prospect continuously. 

4. The agent’s selling process should 
focus the attention of the prospect on 
his needs before recommending the 
policy. 

5. He should learn to plan his daily 
work. 

6. He should immediately form the 
habit of making a record of his opera- 
tions. 

7. He should be taught to analyze 
constantly his efforts and results. 


First Taught to Prospect 


An unusual feature of the training 
plan is that the new agent is taught to 
prospect before he is taught to sell. It 
has been the experience of most that 
it is difficult to teach an agent to pros- 
pect after he gets into the swing of sell- 
ing. Therefore, why not teach him to 
Prospect first, particularly when it can 
be done as a part of the training for 
the sales interview. 

Most of the company’s agency plans 
require the new agent to complete the 
study of the company’s primary educa- 
tional course and to learn the procedure 
to be followed in the prospecting inter- 
view before his actual field training be- 
gins. These plans are pointed toward 
getting the new man into actual pro- 
duction as quickly as practical. 

All of the agencies, training plans in- 
clude the use of the company’s stand- 
ard equipment for an agent, such as the 
pave-the-way service, the sales _port- 
folio, the NWNL Guide, the chart plan 
of selling, and the services of a super- 
visor from the home office sales research 
department. 

Experience constantly proves the wis- 
dom of including in the training plan 
an organized selling process for the new 
agent. Experience indicates that it is 
the right way to start a man. The chart 
1s not only a simplified method of pro- 
gtamming, but it is also a visual guide 
a the salesman throughout the inter- 
riew. 

In addition to the general program 
of education built around this sales 
“quipment, the company carries on a 
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continuous program of field research and 
instruction. A staff of instructors, op- 
erating under the direct supervision of 
a separate department at the home of- 
fice, travels the country constantly, 
studying the work of individual agents 
and helping them formulate sound, 
workable sales plans. Especially de- 
signed for experienced men who have 
demonstrated their ability to sell life in- 
surance, this field instruction is con- 
cerned with the task of taking the 
proven man and making of him a top- 
grade producer in higher’ earning 
brackets. 


Exceptional Results 


The Northwestern National Life is 
developing a group of men who are spe- 
cialists in solving the problems of ex- 
perienced men. Freed from the usual 
complex problems of the operation of 
the general agency and contacts with 
beginner agents, these instructors have 
been brought to a high degree of effi- 
ciency in their specialized work and 
have produced exceptional results in 
their instruction of the experienced man. 


Results of Organized Training 


Some of the more important results 
from the use of organized training are 
as follows: 

1. It saves the time of the manager. 

2. It makes possible the earlier elimi- 
nation of unfit agents. 

3. It promotes better 
agents. 

4. It affords the manager an oppor- 
tunity to improve his training methods. 
When the manager knows what he is 
doing in his training and can measure 
his efforts against the standard proce- 
dure, he can see wherein he falls short 
and can make the necessary improve- 
ments. 


Simplifies Field Supervision 


5. It simplifies field supervision and the 
holding of agency meetings. If an or- 
ganized training system is used in the 
agency, the salesman’s strong and weak 
points can more quickly be ascertained 
and proper field coaching applied. 

6. It is an excellent recruiting aid. 
One of the most powerful influences in 
getting field managers to‘adopt an or- 
ganized training plan has been their 
recognition of its value as a recruiting 
tool. 

Another point is a most important one. 
It is one thing to get a field manager 
to accept an organized training plan for 
his agency; it is quite another thing to 
keep him using it. If the manager can 
be sold on the. value of his organized 


selection of 


training plan as a recruiting aid, he will 
almost of necessity be compelled to use 
that plan in training his men. 





A. L. C. Staff Present 


From the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention were present Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager; R. H. Kastner, 
associate counsel; Mildred Hammond, 
assistant secretary; Lillian Wille, assist- 
ant treasurer; F. E. Huston, secretary- 
actuary; Ida Weber, Lyle E. Workman; 
Dorothy Bridwell, Lucille Bowersox, 
Flauceil Barnett, Victor Putricka. 





Allan Brosmith Unscathed 


Allan Brosmith of Hartford, attorney 
for the Travelers, fresh from turbulent 
waters and hurricane of New England, 
who attended the meeting had an excit- 
ing experience the day of the storm. He 
and a number of Hartford men chartered 
a bus to go to the shore to fish. On 





their way the storm arose. The bus 
attempted to return but with the crash- 
ing of trees, the hurtling of live wires 
and the flying objects confronting the 
party, it sought an open spot, stopped 
there and finally got back home after 
all hands helped clear the way. 


Jottings From the Edgewater 


Managing Director Dewey of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel had some of his at- 
tractive girls pin a white carnation on 
the conventioneers Wednesday afternoon. 

* * * 

F. E. Husten, new secretary and ac- 
tuary American Life Convention, was 
asked to take a bow at the opening ses- 
sion of the Financial Section. 

* * * 

Nelson B. Hadley of New York City, 
life insurance consultant, former head 
of the life division, New York insurance 
department, registered. 

* * * 

Ww. W. Chambreau of Washington, 
D. C., insurance tax and accounting spe- 
eialist, was aecompanied by the charm- 
ing and beautiful Mrs. Chambreau. 
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men who sell. 





FOR MEN 
WHO SELL 


A NEW PROSPECTING PLAN now provides Rockford 
Lifemen with a constant source of prospects, which 
are obtained for them by the Home Office. 


This is another reason why sales are 23% ahead 
of last year and also why Rockford Lifemen are 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CCMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN SAVINGS 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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An Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
operating in Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
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Greetings to the American Life Convention. May its 
achievements be ever greater in the development of the 
American Institution of Life Insurance. 


R. S. TIERNAN, President 











THE AMERICAN BANKERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago 


Executive Office—Jacksonville, Illinois 
Specializing in 
Industrial and Ordinary Life 
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Tep rew (left te right)—Rebert H. Beard, Chicago general agent: Clifton Maloney, | Secend rew—E. E. Rhodes, vice-president, and H. S. Weaver. associate counsel 
president, and E. R. Harst, agency director Philadelphia Life; G. R. Kendall, president | Mutual Benefit Life: N. B. Hadley, consultant, New York: E. J. O'Shea. vice-president 
Washington National; H. T. Dobbs, vice-president Industrial Life & Health: C. A. | New World Life: J. C. Jones, Sr. attorney, S. Louis; W. H. McBride. actuary National 
Craig, chairman National Life & Accident; George Spring, actuary Industrial Life | Life & Accident: W. J. Hiller, actuary Great American Life. Texas. 
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“He’s Another 
Life Insurance 


Man 


If that’s all the prospect knows about him— 
what chance has he to make a sale? 


HH MAY BE a good sincere underwriter—know how to ar- 
range life insurance programs to the best possible ad- 
vantage of the client. But if, in the mind of this prospect, 
he’s just another life insurance man—he’s sunk. 


He needs what life underwriters call prestige—what the 
man in the street calls a “build up.” With prestige and 
ability—he’ll go places. Without both he’s lost. 


THE EsTaTE-O-GRAPH can’t give you ability. It can give 
you prestige—and sales if you have the ability to back up 
this prestige. 


Here’s how hundreds of life underwriters are building 
prestige for themselves in a dignified manner and without 
a lot of expense. 


They send copies of this unusual pictorial to a selected 
list of prospects. THE ESTATE-O-GRAPH acts as their ad- 
vance agent. It builds them up with prospects. It interests 
the prospect because it pictures his problems. It makes the 
prospect acutely conscious of these problems. And it builds 
the underwriter up as the man who can help these pros- 
pects solve their problems. 


The beauty of this plan is that you can concentrate on 
a small list of logical prospects, follow up your mailings, sell 
these prospects and then gradually broaden your sphere of 
activity. You advertise as you sell, by selecting logical pros- 
pects and concentrating on them. 


What The Estate-O-Graph Is 


THE EsTATE-O-GRAPH is a monthly pictorial visualizing 
the benefits of life insurance for the man who buys it. Each 





issue contains 8 pages of motivating pictures visualizing 
some benefit of life insurance. The pictures are interesting, 
convincing. They show how life insurance meets the needs 
of real people in real, true to life situations. 


It is your publication. Your individual imprint is carried 
on both the front and back pages. It can carry your picture 
on one of the covers if you wish. Except in the larger cities, 
it is sold on the exclusive basis. 


Tue EstaTe-O-GRAPH is printed in rotogravure. It is 
an attractive and impressive looking magazine, the kind you 
want to represent you with prospects. 


THE EsTATE-O-GRAPH advertises YOU. It builds you up 
in the minds of prospects—gives you that much-needed pres- 
tige. When you call, you have a far better chance of being 
well received, of getting a good interview, than you would 
have if you went in unknown and unannounced. 


The Estate-O-Graph Portfolio 


This portfolio contains samples of 12 different issues of 
THE ESsTATE-O-GRAPH and information regarding the serv- 
ice. It shows you how the service is being used by other 
underwriters. With the sample copies you can test the pic- 
ture appeal by using them in personal solicitation and noting 
the results. i 


The portfolio is sent upon receipt of 25 cents. Address the 
National Underwriter Company, 175 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois, or ask any National Underwriter repre- 
sentative. 


A MEETING IN 1914 
helps you get your 
money's worth in 


advertising space 
TODAY 


F you bought advertising space thirty 
years ago, you will remember how 
hard it was . . . how frequently impos- 
sible—to get information on circulation 
needed for effective space buying. 


In 1914 group of clear-headed men, 
tired of deploring the situation, re- 
solved to do something about it. Their 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of an industry's self-control—the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- 
lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION —the 
true measure of advertising value. 


FieNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 
circulation questions: how much is 
there? where is it? how was it secured? 
A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 
tion on the quantity, and an important 
index of the quality of circulation. 
Before you buy space in any publica- 
tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 
Know what you're getting. Then buy— 
and get what you pay for. 
eo « & 


Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
report. It will give you quickly and 
completely the facts you want to know 
about the circulation of this paper. 


An A. B. C. Publication 





A.B.C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 








